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Jf  I  mif/ht  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartuU  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  fide.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
nrectoice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  tMs  the  crimes 
of  areat  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mo6 
ottMks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Oz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

.  ..Q  i 

'  MR  DISRAELI’S  TACTICS. 

Looked  at  on  the  surface,  the  debate  raised  by  Mr 
Disraeli  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  was 
an  utter  failure.  The  gloves  had  been  thrown  down, 
the  trumpets  had  sound^  for  a  grand  feat  of  arms  be¬ 
tween  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and,  though  the  partisans  on  each 
side  knew  from  the  first  that  nothing  would  come  of  it, 
the  thoughtless  crowd  of  on-lookers  expected  a  fierce 
duel  which  should  be  the  prelude  of  a  hard-fought 
battle  over  the  whole  question  of  this  year’s  finance,  and 
all  the  legislative  and  administrative  questions  dependent 
upon  it.  But  all  has  ended  in  flash  and  smoke,  the  flash 
being  very  feeble,  and  the  smoke  very  heavy.  Mr 
Disraeli’s  keen  weapon  of  sarcasm  for  the  nonce  was  blunt, 
and  he  showed  none  of  his  accustomed  skill  in  thrusting. 
Mr  Lowe  was  content  to  protect  himself  with  a  shield  of 
scornful  generalities.  The  word-fighting  that  followed 
was  for  the  most  part  as  aimless  and  harmless  as  the 
squabbling  of  a  mob  of  fishwives,  and  the  only  speeches 
worth  hearing  were  those  in  which  Mr  Fawcett  repeated, 
with  new  force,  the  arguments  which  he  has  often 
uttered  in  vain,  and  Mr  Bernal  Osborne  gave  fresh  proof 
of  his  right  to  bear  the  Parliamentary  cap  and  bells. 

But  the  debate  failed  in  neither  of  the  two  objects, 
which,  as  we  may  fairly  assume,  Mr  Disraeli  had  in  view. 
He  did  not  want  to  defeat  the  Government,  and  bring 
upon  himself  and  his  party  either  of  the  contingencies 
involved  in  Mr  Gladstone’^s  oft-threatened  dilemma  of 
Ministerial  change  or  Parliamentary  dissolution.  But  he 
does  want  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  thus  slowly  and  steadily  to  prepare  the  way 
for  his  reinstatement  in  office  as  soon  as  he  can  educate 
his  party  in  some  such  modification  of  the  old  Toryism 
as  will  admit  of  large  accessions  firom  the  Whig  ranks, 
and  give  him  a  following  strong  enough  to  make  office 
tenable ;  and  that  end  is  well  served,  or  served  in  the 
^st  way  possible  to  him,  by  such  exploits  as  he  engaged 
in  on  Thursday.  By  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
Mr  Gladstone  s  Government  he  not  only  keeps  open  the 
sores  made  by  frequent  applications  of  the  Ministerial 
whip ;  he  also  delays  and  imperils  the  passing  of  the  few 
good  measures  which  the  Government  still  promises  to 
If,  during  the  recess,  Mr  Disraeli  can 
tell  his  Aylesbury  farmers,  and,  through  them,  all  English¬ 
men,  that  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  subordinates  have 
^uandered  a  whole  Session  in  futile  efforts  at  legisla- 
10^  and  can  throw  all  the  blame  of  that  upon  the 
iberals,  all  the  credit  on  the  Conservatives,  he  will  have 
a  good  rallying  cry  for  his  party,  and  he  may  hope  to  be 
much  stronger  party  leader  than  he  has  been  hitherto. 
^  likely ;  but  it  is  at  any  rate  a  possible 

must  be  admitted  that  Mr  Gladstone 
iniri  Hruce  and  Mr  Cardwell,  are  blunder- 

Mr  Disraeli’s  hands.  They  are  honest 
they  have  been  skilful  in  their  day;  but 
is  nf  «  to  have  left  them,  and  their  honesty 

Deofa  f  Session  opened  with  gloomy  pros- 

baclf  present  Cabinet,  but  it  undertook  to  win 

badiypf  rtf  support  of  its  friends  by  a  whole 

good  or  good-looking  measures.  Some  have 


already  failed,  and  others  are  destined  to  fail,  and  the 
best  of  them  has  but  a  poor  chance  of  success.  The  four 
great  schemes  which  Mr  Gladstone  now  promises  to  turn 
into  law  before  August  are  the  Westmeath  Coercion  BUI, 
the  Army  Regulation  Bill,  the  Ballot  Bill,  and  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill.  The  Westmeath  BUI  is  likely  enough 
to  triumph,  seeing  that  it  has  already  passed  through  mo 
House  of  Lords  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  dominant 
temper  of  the  Commons.  '  The  Army  BUI  may  prosper, 
though,  for  it  to  do  that,  all  the  resources  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  must  be  squandered  in  humouring  one  or  both  groups 
of  its  opponents,  neither  of  whom  wiU  in  the  end  be 
satisfied,  and  at  best  it  bids  fair  to  block  the  way  of  the 
other  two  measures,  which  are  placed  beneath  it  in  the 
Ministerial  programme.  If  they  are  passed,  they  will 
help  to  redeem  the  blunders  of  a  mismanage- Session, 
but  if  they  fail  there  wUl  be  no  redemption,  and  in  any 
case  Mr  Disraeli  wUl  have  more  reason  than  necessity 
to  remind  the  discontented  Liberals  that  their  leader  has 
lost  all  his  strength.  Before  a  new  Parliamentary  year 
begins,  the  disintegration  of  the  parly  which  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  gathered  round  him  in  1868  will  bo  complete,  and 
Mr  Disraeli  wUl  have  ground  for  rejoicing  that  he  has 
had  a  share  in  bringing  about  this  end. 

But  Mr  Disraeli,  like  other  and  greater  tacticians,  is  a 
creature  of  circumstance ;  and,  if  he  finds  himself  the 
leader  of  a  renovated  party,  he  will  have  to  thank  fortune 
rather  than  himself.  Strong  and  deep  currents  are  at 
work  just  now,  and  the  accidental  placing  of  this  or 
that  political  adventurer  in  convenient  position  for  sailing 
down  them,  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  currents  themselves.  Toryism  and  Conser¬ 
vatism,  Whiggism  and  Liberalism,  are  old  names  now, 
which  have  lost  most  of  their  original  meaning.  They 
cannot  much  longer  serve  as  watchwords  in  party  war¬ 
fare,  unless  a  new  interpretation  can  be  put  upon  them. 
Toryism  wUl  last,  for  it  represents  a  humour — can  we 
call  it  a  principle  ? — that  wUl  always  be  strong  in  an  old 
nation  like  ours.  Indeed,  we  may  look  for  a  stronger 
and  a  bolder  Toryism  in  England  during  the  next  few 
years  than  has  existed  since  the  days  of  Pitt.  In  the  new 
fights  that  will  have  soon  to  be  fought  out,  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  those  who  followed  Pitt,  and  the  representatives 
of  those  who  opposed  him,  will  join  hands  in  withstanding 
the  force  brought  against  them.  For  their  interests  are 
really  the  same ;  their  theories  of  government  differ  only 
as  do  the  ends  of  a  see-saw,  which  are  sometimes  up  and 
sometimes  down,  but  which  are  all  of  one  piece  and  with 
one  centre  of  equilibrium.  To  Tories  and  to  Whigs 
alike,  England  is  a  land  in  which  the  few  are  to  govern, 
and  the  many  are  to  be  governed  ;  in  which  the  govenors 
shall  work  out  their  own  comfort,  and  the  governed  shall 
work  out  the  comfort  of  the  governors.  This  Session  of 
Parliament  yields  abundant  evidence  that  these  two  par¬ 
ties  are  coalescing ;  and,  for  their  own  safety,  it  is  time 
that  they  should  do  so.  The  millions  are  claiming  to  be 
heard  on  their  own  behalf,  and  are  beginning  to  insist  on 
their  right  to  govern  themselves.  In  the  present  Par¬ 
liament  they  have  not  many  spokesmen,  but  they  will 
fare  better  very  soon,  and  their  chances  of  triumph  will 
not  be  weakened  if  Mr  Disraeli’s  ambition  is  realised, 
and  he  contrives  to  make  himself  leader  of  their  con« 
glomerated  opponents. 
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the  nationalists  is  by  such  legislation  as  the  liish  Land 
Act  and  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church^ 
Time  must  be  allowed  for  the  new  spirit  of  justice  to 
tranquillise  Ireland,  but  time  and  justice  will  assuredly 
accomplish  the  task. 

“How  not  to  do  it’*  should  be  the  motto  of  the 
Protection  of  Life  and  Property  in  Certain  Parts  of 
Ireland  Bill.  Its  tendency  and  effect  will  be  to  keep 
the  sore  raw,  for  it  indicates  a  chronic  warfare  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  In  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  life  or  property  in  general  safer  than  in  West^ 
meath.  Land  agents  and  landlords  are  not  safe  in 
exercise  of  the  “  rights  of  properly.”  But  the  Irish 
Land  Act  was  specially  designed  to  extinguish  ihat 
“  right  of  property  ”  which  has  done  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  mischief — the  right  of  arbitrary  eviction  and  of 
heartless  robbery  of  the  fruits  of  the  tenant’s  toil» 
Since  the  fundamental  right  of  property— of  a  man  to 
the  product  of  his  own  laboujv— was  not  vindicated  by 
the  Government,  the  people  were  driven  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  The  Land  Act  was  an  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  or,  at  least,  will  be  so 
regarded  by  them,  and  is,  therefore,  calculated  to  have  a 
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as  citizens,  instead  of  as  vanquUbed  enemies? 
so-called  Life  Protection  Bill  is  a  declaration  of 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  nation  has  girt  itself 
Tp  for  the  great  effort  of  holding  oat  the  olive  branch 

of  peace.  _ _ 

la^d  tenure  reform. 

The  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  which  held  its 
first  public  meeting  last  Monday  evening,  needs  only 
tience  and  steady  adhesion  to  its  programme  to  ensure 
access.  That  programme  is  based,  not  upon  any  new 
theory  of  political  economists,  though  it  is  a  theory  that 
all  political  economists  unite  in  regarding  as  unassailable, 
but  upon  the  most  venerable  traditions  and  the  most 
deep-rooted  and  wide-spread  institutions ;  and  all  that 
the^sociation  urges  is  the  removal  from  those  tradi¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of  abuses  that  have  grown  up  in 
more  or  less  recent  times.  The  only  change  it  asks  for 
is  so  much  change  back  to  the  old  order  of  things  as  is 
expedient  and  necessary  for  the  increased  well-being  of 
the  English  community  at  the  present  day.  The  whole 
question  was  stated  in  a  sentence  by  Mr  Mill,  in  his 
inaugural  address  on  Monday,  when  he  said  :  “  Land — 
and  by  land  I  mean  the  whole  material  of  the  earth, 
underground  as  well  as  above — not  having  been  made 
by  man,  but  being  the  gift  of  nature  to  the  whole  human 
race,  can  only  be  appropriated  by  the  consent,  either 
express  or  tacit,  of  society  ;  and  society  remains  the 
interpreter  of  its  own  permission,  with  power  to  make 
conditions,  with  power  even  to  revoke  its  consent,  on 
giving  due  compensation  to  the  interests  that  it  has 
allowed  to  grow  up.*’  That  is  a  position  that  may  be 
sneered  at,  as  it  was  sneered  at  by  the  Times  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  but  which  cannot  be  controverted ;  and  it  needs 
only  to  be  clearly  stated,  and  to  have  all  its  necessary 
corollaries  worked  out,  for  its  ultimate  acceptance  to  be 
secured.  This  business  the  Laud  Tenure  Reform  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  undertaken,  and  the  temperate  and  eloquent 
speech  of  Mr  Mill,  as  its  president,  in  explanation  of 
the  temperate  and  forcible  proposals  which  it  has  already 
published,  give  good  promise  of  its  success. 

According  to  historic  theory  and  abstract  right,  the 
land  of  this  country  is  the  property  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
but  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now  held  by  some  thirty 
thousand  individuals.  It  will  be  well  for  these  thirty 
thousand  and  their  friends  to  bear  in  mind  that  historic 
theory  and  abstract  right  are  against  them,  as  there  is  a 
growing  disposition  among  the  millions  who  are  not 
land-holders  to  give  ear  to  the  crusade  which  a  few 
peiwns,  at  any  rate,  in  England  are  beginning  to  preach 
against  the  whole  system  of  land-tenure  which  is  at 
present  in  vogue.  What  is  now  branded  as  impotent 
incendiarism  may  before  long  show  itself  to  be  a  power 
of  which  the  privileged  classes  will  not  dare  to  make 
light.  We  sincerely  hope  that  no  such  result  will  come 
about;  but  it  is  a  possible,  and  more  than  a  merely 
possible,  contingency  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  and  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  means  of  averting  it 
IS  to  adopt  the  compromise  which  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  movement  that  has  just  been  set  on  foot.  The 
cwdinal  principle  of  this  movement  is  a  fiill  recog¬ 
nition  of  all  the  legitimate  vested  interests  of  the 
land-holders.  All  the  accidental  wealth  that  has  hitherto 
^own  up  in  their  possessions,  without  merit  or  effort  of 
heir  own,  is  left  to  them  intact.  No  more  is  asked 
^  an  that  any  wealth  that  in  like  manner  may  accrue 
^  the  future  shall  be  regarded  as  the  property  of 
1  individuals  whose  good 

1?^.  ^  have  been  already  mightily  enriched  by  ' 

ineir  and  their  ancestors’  land-holding.  Everybody 
nows  how  these  riches  have  been  acquired.  A  favourite 
some  old  king,  for  instance,  had  a  plot  of  land  granted 

<ierive  from  it  200i.  or  3002. 
exnanV  ^  r  since  come  to  be  included  in  the 

is  n  of  ^  town  or  city,  and  every  square  yard 

jrranf  •  ^  much  as  an  acre  was  at  the  time  of  the 

beneaili^^’  i^^mes  of  coal  and  iron  have  been  found 
nionev  ^  there  has  been  an  equal  increase  of  its  ! 
holdino- -T’  nobleman  or  gentleman  now  1 

&  » 1  IS  said,  have  all  the  profit  that  it  yields  I 


at  present,  and  let  him  make  what  farther  profit  he  can 
by  his  own  industry  or  genius,  or  by  judicious  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  wealth  he  has  already  acquired  in  utilising^ 
the  genius  or  industry  of  those  in  his  employ ;  but  let 
him  derive  from  it  no  further  unearned  value ;  let  that 
go  to  the  State  which  sanctions  his  holding  of  the  plot.. 
The  cry  of  “confiscation  ”  has  already  been  raised  against 
this  proposal,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  from  men 
who  think  themselves  too  rich  and  influential  to  trouWe^ 
about  the  real  meaning  of  words.  But  no  confiscation 
is  intended  or  possible  if  the  scheme  of  the  Land  Tenure- 
Reform  Association  is  carried  out  in  its  integrity.  The 
thirty  thousand  land-holders,  who  now  practically  enjoy 
all  the  territorial  wealth  of  the  country,  may  continue 
to  enjoy  it.  If  a  man,  whose  estate  originally  yielded  a 
rental  of  40s.,  now  draws  fix)m  it  40,0002.  a-year,  he 
may  retain  his  40,0002.  a-year,  and  bequeath  it  to  his- 
descendants.  But  if,  through  the  enterprise  and  wisdom 
of  any  but  himself,  a  second  40,0002.  a-year  is  extracted 
from  the  land  in  his  posession,  that  second  sum,  or  any 
part  of  it  that  may  accrue,  should  go  to  those  who  have 
earned  it ;  or,  if  it  has  accrued  through  no  one’s  enter¬ 
prise  or  wisdom,  but  has  sprung  up  by  mere  accident,  or 
is  simply  the  result  of  the  general  progress  of  the 
country,  it  is  clearly  due  of  right  to  the  country  at  large,, 
and  not  to  any  individual. 

That  a  large  amount  of  wealth  does  thus  grow,  un¬ 
earned  by  any,  but  appropriated  by  a  few,  needs  no 
showing.  There  are  very  few  districts  of  England  in 
which  land  has  not  increased  vastly  in  recent  years  and 
generations,  either  by  steady  growth,  or  by  one  or  more 
sudden  rises  of  value.  The  prospect  of  a  continuance 
of  this  state  of  things  in  the  futm’e  is  so  cheering,  that,, 
if  the  principle  now  contended  for  is  once  admitted,  we 
need  not  grudge  to  its  possessors  the  wealth  that  has 
been  already  acquired  under  the  existing  arrangement.. 
No  honest  man  will  propose  to  mulct  them  of  what  they 
have ;  and,  if  now  there  are  grievous  inequalities  oT 
social  position,  involving  starvation  to  many,  and  poverty 
to  very  many  more,  we  may  be  content  to  look  forward 
to  the  time  when,  by  more  fairly  distributing  the  national 
wealth  yet  to  be  earned,  the  inequalities  and  the  attendant 
miseries  will  be  materi^y  lessened. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  that  will  be  done.  Im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  the  whole  community,  but  slow  and 
comparatively  slight  perforce,  must  result  from  the 
reduction  of  taxation  consequent  on  the  appropriation 
of  the  surplus  profits  upon  land  to  their  legitimate  use, 
the  defraying  of  the  nation’s  expenses.  Greater  benefit 
must  result  to  the  more  industrious  and  clear-sighted  of 
the  working-classes,  who,  using  the  gains  thus  brought 
within  their  reach,  may  push  on  in  the  world  and  become 
their  own  masters  instead  of  being  mere  hirelings.  And 
to  hasten  this  better  state  of  affairs,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible,  is  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association.  It  proposes  to  agitate  for  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  obsolete  and  mischievous  modes  of 
land  settlement  and  land  transfer  now  in  force, 
whether  the  force  be  of  custom  or  of  law,  and  so  to- 
facilitate  the  purchase  or  leasing  of  land  by  small 
capitalists  in  need  of  small  plots.  It  proposes  also  to 
join  hands  with  other  organisations,  already  in  existence, 
for  the  preservation  of  Crown  rights  and  State  claims, 
upon  common  and  other  lands,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
applied,  not  as  now,  in  generally  increasing  the  riches  of 
the  rich,  but  in  rendering  it  possible  for  the  poor  to  rise 
out  of  their  poverty.  In  fighting  for  the  preservation 
of  commons,  and  the  speedy  abolition  of  the  institutions 
of  primogeniture  and  entail,  indeed,  it  may  be  that  this 
Association  has  most  immediate  chance  of  success,  and, 
if  it  succeeds  therein,  it  cannot  be  long  before  its  argu¬ 
ments  have  weight  in  other  ways.  It  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  Association  has  embarked  in  a  good  work ; 
and  all  who  have  the  interests  of  the  country  at  heart 
ought  to  wish  it  God  speed.  It  offers  a  wise  and  logical 
compromise  between  the  intemperate  demands  of  some 
who  would  revolutionise  society  in  order  that  land  may 
be  immediately  portioned  out  among  all  the  community, 
and  the  sel^  schemes  of  others  who  would  keep  what 
belongs  to  all  in  the  hands  of  a  few* 
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THE  CASE  OP  BOULTON  AND  PARK. 

A  verdict  of  not  guilty  closed  on  Monday  last  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  trials  on  record.  Inquiries  of  a 
like  nature  are  not  unheard  of  in  Criminal  Courts,  but 
they  are  conducted  almost  in  secrecy,  and  without  draw¬ 
ing  public  attention  or  exciting  public  interest.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  the  case  of 
Boulton  and  Park  should  have  been  any  exception  to  the 
rule.  And  through  whose  fault  ?  Certain  journals  that 
have  but  a  limit^  space  for  reports,  and  enjoy  but  a 
small  circulation,  threw  the  blame  on  the  morning  papers. 
The  temptation  was  great,  for  all  are  too  ready  to 
“  compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to,  by  damning 
those  they  have  no  mind  to.**  Without  altogether 
exonerating  the  press,  we  think  the  heaviest  censure  must 
fall  on  the  prosecution.  It  was  the  conduct  of  the 
prosecution  in  hanging  up  the  case  week  after  week, 
producing  one  little  bit  of  evidence  after  another,  stimu¬ 
lating  curiosity,  and  throwing  an  air  of  mystery  and 
romance  over  the  women  personators,  that  created  an 
absorbing  interest  such  as  the  press  could  not  well  ignore. 
At  first  no  grave  suspicion  was  entertained,  most  people 
thought  it  was  an  idle  frolic.  The  prosecution,  how¬ 
ever,  perhaps  enjoying  the  sensation  of  dangling  on  the 
brink  of  nastiness,  spun  out  the  case,  and  concealed 
their  real  object  until  the  excitement  of  the  public  was 
at  the  highest.  Letters  were  read  of  so  frivolous  and 
irrelevant  a  character,  that  some  deep  meaning  was 
imagined  to  underlie  them,  and  at  last,  after  wandering 
through  a  wilderness  of  idle  stuff,  those  mysterious 
letters  were  produced  which  the  magistrate  withheld 
from  an  anxious  public,  and  which  determined  him  to 
commit  the  offenders  on  a  grave  charge  of  felony.  If  the  ! 
real  nature  of  the  offence  alleged  had  l^n  disclosed  at  an 
earlv  period  of  the  proceedings,  the  essential  vulgarity 
of  Uie  case  would  have  secured  it  from  the  publicity  of  a 
newspaper  report.  Of  course,  the  prosecution  did  not 
intend  it,  but  their  conduct  had  all  the  effect  of  a  deli¬ 
berate  scheme  to  entrap  public  interest  in  a  case  the 
odious  and  dreary  details  of  which  would  otherwise  have 
consigned  it  to  speedy  oblivion. 

Nor  does  the  catalogue  of  errors  end  here.  Every 
allowance  ought  to  bo  made  for  the  Government  in  the 
arduous  task  that  it  was  bound  to  undertake.  But,  as 
has  ^9en  said  by  some  of  rebellions,  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  bat  success.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  a  prose¬ 
cution  ought  not  to  be  instituted  without  almost  a  moral 
certainty  of  success.  Even  if  successful,  the  publication 
of  the  trial  does  a  certain  amount  of  mischief ;  the 
information  diffused  often  acts  as  an  incentive,  where  the 
conviction  does  not  operate  as  a  warning.  But  failure  is 
doubly  mischievous ;  it  reveals  the  weak  points  in  the 
legal  armour,  and  is  an  encouragement  to  reckless  men. 
How  has  the  Government  acquitted  itself  ?  That  the 
prosecution  has  failed  is  itself  a  condemnation ;  but  that 
does  not  express  the  full  measure  of  its  imbecility.  To 
demonstrate  this,  we  must  recall  for  a  moment  the  history 
of  the  case.  The  prisoners,  Park  and  Boulton,  were 
originally  committed  for  trial  to  the  Central  Criminal 
Court.  A  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  procure  their 
release  on  bail.  But  there  was  a  difficulty.  The  evidence 


would  have  brought  down  on  the  prisoners  severe 
punishment.  A  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime  is  a  crime 
This  is  quite  fair.  It  is  the  right  procedure  to  adopt 
where  a  crime  is  inchoate,  where  everything  or  mudi 
has  been  done  to  prepare  for  it,  but  the  intention  is 
frustrated.  Often  it  would  be  too  late  to  punish  a  con¬ 
spiracy-after  its  accomplishment.  The  case  of  Boulton 
and  Park,  however,  was  either  more  or  less  than  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  If  the  evidence  proved  anything,  it  proved 
not  a  mere  common  design,  but  the  habitual  practice  of 
immorality.  The  prosecution  was  impaled  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  from  which  no  in^nuiiy  could  extricate 
it.  If  the  evidence  against  the  prisoners  was  conclusive 
then  the  Attorney- General  was  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant 
dereliction  of  duty,  in  accusing  them  merely  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  if  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive,  th^  should 
never  have  been  put  upon  their  trial  at  all. 

With  a  judge  less  humane  or  less  fair  than  Chief 
Justice  Cockburn,  the  polity  of  the  prosecution  might 
have  been  successful.  The  English  law  of  conspiracy  is 
the  most  odious  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  partial  judjge, 
the  most  terrible  engine  of  the  criminal  law.  It  was 
forged  for  the  special  use  of  tyrants  ly  those  skilful 
adepts  in  the  art  of  oppression  who  niled  the  Star 
Chamber.  In  the  hands  of  capitalists  it  was  employed 
with  barbarous  cruelty  against  their  ill-paid  drudges.  If 
the  workmen  took  common  measures  in  their  own 
defence,  it  was  conspiracy,  it  was  a  crime.  The  English 
law  readily  lent  itself  to  this  abuse  by  an  acknowledged 
principle  that  many  acts,  not  themselves  criminal, 
became  so  if  done  by  several  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
design.  If  one  man  refused  to  work  without  a  rise 
of  wages,  that  was  legitimate ;  but  if  he  asked  any 
one  to  concur  with  him,  that  was  a  crime.  The 
chief  object,  however,  of  the  law  of  conspiracy  was  not 
so  much  to  punish  acts  that  were  often  blameless  and 
sometimes  laudable,  but  to  silence  hostile  witnesses.  All 
who  were  odious  to  the  authorities,  and  who  might,  in 
varying  degrees,  be  acquainted  with  a  plot,  were  tried 
together,  so  that  the  innocent  were  prmudiced  by  the  acts 
of  the  guilty,  and  those  who  might  mve  given  excul¬ 
patory  evidence  were  silenced  in  the  dock.  It  was  this 
old,  discredited,  obsolete  instrument  of  tyranny  to  wl^h 
the  Attorney-General,  in  his  extremity,  resorted.  We 
acquit  him  of  the  slightest  wish  to  be  unfair,  but  he  suf¬ 
fered  the  penalty  of  employing  the  instruments  of  ^ 
righteousness.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  has  denounced 
the  procedure  in  words  that  will  be  remembered,  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  remove  some  of  the 
abuses  of  the  law  of  conspiracy :  “  I  a®  ? 

opinion  that  where  the  proof  intended  to  be  submitted  to 
the  jury  is  direct  proof  of  the  act  itself,  it  is  not  a 
proper  course  to  adopt  to  charge  the  parties  with  con¬ 
spiring  to  do  the  act,  and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is 
that  it  manifestly  operates  unjustly  and  oppressive  y 
against  the  parties  concerned,  becau^  by  a  proew  mg 
like  this  you  are  enabled  to  combine  in  one 
and  in  one  charge,  a  variety  of  offences,  which,  i 
individually,  as  they  ought  to  be  tried,  would  exc  u 
evidence  being  given  against  one  to  the  preju 
another,  and  which  takes  from  them  the 
privilege  of  being  able  to  call  as  witness^  the 
who  are  thus  combined  with  them  in  one  indictuMU  . 

To  complete  the  extraordinary  bungling  of  t  e  c^j 
nothing  more  was  necessary.  The  indulgent  . 
prosecution  in  foregoing  the  graver  gyil 

into  an  accusation  of  unfairness.  Their  jj 

spoken  of,  their  mercy  brings  on  them  the  ^p  . 
cruelty.  But  for  the  charge  of  conspiracy, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  kept  m  p  , 
the  trial.  And  now  it  has  stood  in  is 

no  small  share  in  obtaining  their  acquitta .  , , 

nothing  in  all  this  to  re^et,  except  the 
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ot  putting  the  prisoners  on  their  trial.  The  acquittal 


pies  of  the  greatest  importance  is  highly  discreditable. 
If  the  Souse  of  Commons  is  not  actually  misleading  the 
country  on  this  matter,  it  is  at  least  doing  nothing  to 
guide  and  direct  public  opinion.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  total  abstinence  or  temperance  movement,  its  advo¬ 
cates  were  content  to  appeal  to  reason  and  the  moral 
sentiments,  and  never  contemplated  the  enforcement  of 
abstinence  on  those  who  rejected  their  tenets.  No  one 
can  reasonably  object  to  the  action  of  those  who  abstain 
from  anj'  article  of  food,  whatever  motive  they  may  have 
for  so  doing  j  and  those  who  deny  themselves  any  luxury 
or  necessity,  in  order  to  give  countenance  and  support  to 
others  who  have  indulged  an  appetite  to  excess,  and  are 
struggling  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of 
an  evil  habit,  are  worthy  of  commendation.  But  when  the 
virtuous  persons  who  have  abjured  wine  or  flesh  seek  to 
deprive  others,  who  are  not  of  their  way  of  thinking, 
either  of  their  luxuries  or  of  their  necessities,  they  are 
acting  in  a  grossly  immoral  way,  and  ought  to  be  told 
so.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  those — perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill — who,  without 
themselves  abstaining,  are  attempting  to  impose  absti¬ 
nence  on  their  poorer  neighbours,  under  the  idea  that 
they  are  less  capable  of  self-control  than  themselves  ? 
There  is  a  tendency  in  this  country  towards  a  belief 
that  rogues  and  drunkards  alone  deserve  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Legislature,  and  that  any  amount  of 
interference  with  the  liberty  and  comfort  of  the  honest 
and  temperate  is  justifiable  which  promises  to  contribute 
to  the  reform  of  the  dishonest  and  intemperate.  The 
people  who  hold  this  view  are  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
community,  but  their  activity  and  their  organisation 
give  them  a  power  in  the  State  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  numerical  strength.  If  they  had  their  way,  they 
would  turn  Britain  into  a  huge  laboratory  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  soundness  or  rottenness  of  their  social 
doctrines.  They  would  sacrifice  without  hesitation 
the  liberty  of  the  temperate  for  the  sake  of  tbo 
intemperate,  and  have  a  peculiar  and  special  predilection 
and  preference  for  restrictive  and  compulsory  measures. 
In  the  name  of  virtue  and  morality  they  would  render 
virtue  and  morality  for  ever  impossible  by  depriving  men 
of  their  freedom  of  action.  And  they  are  forgetftil  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing,  as  Mr  Mill  has  remarked, 
“  which  tends  more  to  discredit  and  frustrate  the  better 
means  of  influencing  conduct,  than  a  resort  to  the  worse : 
if  there  be  among  those  whom  it  is  attempted  to  coerce 
into  prudence  or  temperance  any  qf  the  material  of 
which  vigorous  and  independent  characters  are  made, 
they  will  infallibly  rebel  against  the  yoke.’*  If  thero 
were  no  other  alternative  than  liberty  to  the  mass,  with 
the  certainty  that  a  few  would  abuse  it,  or  restriction  for 
all,  so  as  to  prevent  any  from  indulging  in  licence,  we 
should  still  unhesitatingly  accept  the  former.  And, 
tested  by  the  consequences,  it  would  be  the  better  policy- 


of  putting  r— 

^be  regretted  by 

with  a  sense  of  re. 
goquittal 
goesunpi 
present  tl 

dispute,  the  murde^  body 
^^tion  is,  who  is  ^e  guilty  party ;  but 
there  is  no  crime, 

"[This  consideration  weij 
inrv :  more  i  ‘ 


by  many  it  will  be  received 
In  other  criminal  trials,  the 
of"the  accused  signifies  in  general  that  a  crime 
unished,  but  it  is  3ie  peculiarity  of  cases  like  the 
that  an  acquittal  shows  that  no  crime  was  ever 
rule,  the  fact  of  the  crime  is  beyond 
is  found,  and  the  only 
^  ^  '  1  in  the  present 

* — ^'unl^s  the  accused  are  guilty. 

_  ighs,  as  it  ought  to  weigh,  with  a 

I-  stringent  proof  is  required.  It  is  therefore  a 

Ster  "5^  congratulation  when  an  acquittal  can  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  mitigated  only  by  the  reflection  that  the  accused 
ouirht  never  to  have  been  put  in  peril  of  their  liberty. 
We  trust  there  will  be  no  more  causes  celehres  like  that 
of  Boulton  and  Park. 


the  permissive  prohibitory  bill. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Permissive  Prohibitory  Liquor 
Bill  has  for  the  fourth  time  been  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  second  reding,  and  for 
the  fourth  time  it  has  been  rejected ;  but  neither 
the  people  nor  Parliament  can  be  said  to  have  yet 
seriously  considered  the  measure.  The  members  who 
have  voted  in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill  have  steadilv 
increased  in  number  since  it  was  first  introduced  in  1864, 
but  the  division  lists  have  never  indicated  the  real  state 
of  opinion  in  the  House  or  in  the  country  on  this  subject. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  Parliamentary  supporters 
of  the  Bill  are  opposed  to  its  principles  and  machinery, 
and  vote  for  it  b^use  they  know  that  it  will  not 
successful.  Perhaps  the  Home  Secretary  was  not  quite 
right  in  stating  that  the  public  have  been  misled  by  the 
votes  that  have  been  recorded  for  the  Bill,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  has 
been  deceived ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr  Bruce 
was  justified  iu  saying  that  **  of  those  who  voted  for  the 
measure  on  former  occasions,  not  one-half,  one-third,  or 
one-fourth  were  in  favour  of  it.”  The  Bill  is  being 
trifled  with,  and  does  not  meet  with  either  serious 
opposition  or  support.  Many  of  its  advocates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  frankly  avow  their  want 
of  faith  in  the  measure  for  which  they  record  their 
votes.  Mr  Cadogan,  for  instance,  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday  that  his  constituents 
held  decided  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Permis¬ 
sive  Bill,  and  that  he  would,  therefore,  vote  for  it, 
although  he  believed  that  “it  would  prove  inoperative 
—nay,  to  be  fraught  with  evil.”  .  Mr  B.  Samuelson  ex¬ 
plained  that  his  vote  for  the  Permissive  Bill  was  offered 
as  a  protest  against  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  not 
as  a  token  of  his  approval  of  the  measure.  Mr  A.  J. 
Mundella  was  not  in  favour  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  and 
thought  that  permissive  legislation  would  not  work  well, 
but  he  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Law¬ 
son’s  measure  notwithstanding.  The  nature  of  the 
opposition  which  the  Bill  receives  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  no  politician  of  the  first,  and  few  of  the 
^ond.  Parliamentary  rank  took  any  part  either  in  the 
™us8iou  or  in  the  division  on  Wednesday  night.  Mr 
Wheelhouse,  Sir  H.  J.  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Mr  Locke,  and 
^rd  Sandon  spoke  and  voted  against  the  measure,  and 
Mr  Pim  presented  a  petition  in  its  favour,  while  he  de¬ 
livered  a  Sneech  RfmnfrlTr  /»rkTi/1oTir»nofx^T*w  if.  Vinf.  rtnf. 


DISESTABLISHMENT  IN  GERMANY. 

Tho  principle  of  religious  monopolies  and  State 
ecclesiasticism  is  meeting  with  the  unkindest  usage 
from  others  besides  Mr  Miall  and  his  reformers.  The 
Liberals  of  Great  Britain  are  not  alone  in  their  opposition 
to  established  churches.  Germany,  which  has  con¬ 
quered  the  foreigner,  has  still  to  conquer  many  an  evil 
within  her  own  constitution,  and  the  voice  of  earnest 
men  is  already  raised  to  declare,  in  spite  of  divine  right 
and  Junkerism,  that  the  great  laws  of  progress  must  be 
obeyed,  and  that  religion  and  government,  conscience 
and  police,  belong  to  different  spheres,  and  cannot  bo 
confounded  without  detriment  to  both. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  indications  of  the  new 
spirit  must  be  counted  the  recent  pamphlet  of  the 
distinguished  Dr  Wasserschleben,  Professor  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Law,  and  Rector  of  the  University^  of  Giessen. 
The  learned  Professor  had  already,  in  nis  inaugural 
address  as  rector  in  1861,  set  two  main  objects  l^fore 
the  German  Protestant  Churches :  (1.)  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State ;  (2.)  the  reconstruction  of  the  Eccl^i- 
astical  Constitution  on  the  basis  of  Parochial  Organisa- 
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The  Maypoles,  village  dances,  and  games,  like  the  vil 
lage  green  on  which  they  were  held,  have  long  ago  hem 
**  enclosed” — enclosed  in  the  ceaseless  routine  of  alr^ 
uninterrupted  toil  for  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  It  * 
pretty  well  all  work  and  no  play  for  the  English  agriculturS 
labourer.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  indeed,  his  recre¬ 
ations  are  almost  confined  to  drinking  bouts  in  the  viUac-e 
alehouses,  and  night  poaching,  the  latter  exciting  amuw- 
ment  being  at  once  the  luxury  and  the  curse  of  but 
few.  So  the  ”  steady  ”  farm  labourer  is  about  as  purely 
a  working  machine  as  a  reasonable  being  can  wefi  be  • 
in  spite  of  the  variety  and  unmechanical  nature  of  his 
labour,  which  alone  renders  his  lot  endurable.  His  hours 
of  toil  are  not  very  long  even  in  the  summer,  and  in 
winter  they  are  short ;  but  in  the  former  season  he  has  his 
garden  to  attend  to ;  and  in  the  latter,  when  he  has  most 
time  at  his  disposal,  he  has  not  even  the  resource  of  a 
change  of  work,  proverbially,  if  not  truthfully,  said 
to  bo  as  good  as  play,  unless  he  possesses  the  rare 
accomplishment  of  being  able  to  read  the  newspaper 
or  the  still  rarer  ability  to  teach  his  children.  Penny 
readings,  with  their  usual  musical  variations,  do  indeed 
give  him  the  rare  opportunity  of  an  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment,  if  he  is  cultivated  enough  to  appreciate  them 
and  if  he  does  not  term  the  readings  a  pack  of  lies  ’* 
and,  in  his  bigoted  way,  denounce  ttie  music  m 
“  song-singing  ” — identifying  all  songs  with  the  obscene 
ones  sung  in  the  alehouse,  or  purchased  on  penny 
sheets  at  the  market  town.  A  rural  rector  once  greatly 
shocked  some  of  his  humble  parishioners  by  reading 
“  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,”  which  they  declared  to  be 
“  a  pack  of  lies,”  though  they  evidently  believed  “  The 
Vulgar  Boy,”  and  David  Copperfield’s  experience  with 
the  waiter  when  on  his  way  to  school,  to  be  the  records 
of  historical  facts.  A  pious  dissenter  in  the  same  village 
declared  that  she  “  never  allowed  any  song-singing  in  her 
own  house,  and  wasn’t  going  to  the  school-room  to  hear 
it;”  and  an  equally  pious  church- woman  once  asked  the 
present  writer  if  he  thought  he  could,  without  misgiving, 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  dying  on  the  night  of  his 
attendance  at  a  penny  reading. 

If  the  farm-labourer  has  no  evening  recreation,  it 
is  plain  that  he  cannot,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
afford  to  take  even  a  day’s  holiday,  and  still  less  can  he 
afford  to  spend  any  money  in  such  pleasure  trips  as  the 
working  men  in  towns  delight  in.  Of  course,  he  neither 
needs  on  the  score  of  health,  nor  is  likely  to  feel  so  much 
inclination  for  these  trips  as  the  man  who  day  after  day 
is  shut  up  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  factory  or 
workshop  ;  but  some  little  change  now  and  then  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  sombre  aspect  of  his  life.  A  trip  to 
the  nearest  town  on  market  day  is  the  greatest  extent  of 
many  a  labouring-man’s  travel,  and,  with  12s.  a  week 
and  a  family  to  keep,  it  is  seldom  that  he  can  afford  even 
this  little  treat,  if  the  town  is  many  miles  distant,  espe¬ 
cially  as,  besides  the  small  expense  of  the  journey,  he 
would  be  tempted  to  spend  more  than  he  ought.  If  a 
man  has  a  son  or  daughter  who  has  emigrated  to  I^ndon 
and  got  on  w^ell  there,  he  may,  once  or  twice  in  his  life, 
be  invited  to  go  up  to  the  great  city  and  have  his 
expenses  paid.  This  is  a  great  and  rare  treat. 

Village  fairs  are  now  but  vestiges  of  what  they  were 
in  olden  times,  and  no  pity ;  for  they  have  long  ceased 
to  be  necessary  or  useful,  and  the  scenes  of  drunkenness 
and  debauchery  which  were  connected  with  them  sup 
vived  their  usefulness.  There  is  still  the  w'retched  little 
row  of  toy  and  gingerbread  stalls,  with  one  or  two  ^nny 
“  shows,”  and  a  merry-go-round,  but  they  are  almos 


tion.  It  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  reproach  against 
the  various  Protestant  denominations  that,  having  sprung 
into  existence  in  the  name  of  the  unfettered  liberty  of 
private  judgment,  they  have  yet,  in  so  many  countries, 
1)0  sooner  obtained  a  measure  of  success  than  they 
proceed  to  fence  themselves  around  with  a  hard  and  fast 
Jiiie  of  legal  obligations  and  a  legal  establishment,  with 
the  grand  design  of  putting  an  end  to  unfetter^  lib^y 
of  private  j  ' 
emancipation 

invidious  pr 


ment  as  quickly  as  might  be.  The 

. . _  all  denominations,  without  exception 

and  with  perfect  equality,  from  the  gilded  bondage  of 
invidious  |)rivilege,  will  go  far  to  remove  this  reproach. 
The  foundation  of  the  future  Protestant  church  on  a 
parochial  basis  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr  Wasserschleben, 
be  liardly  less  important.  Protestantism,  the  expression 
of  tlio  individual  conscience ;  Protestantism,  which 
recognises  no  supernaturally  gifted  hierarchy  of  dog¬ 
matic  teachers,  and  which  is  itself  the  pei^etual 
and  neccissary  antagonist  of  dogmatism,  is  also  just  as 
necessarily  the  antagonist  of  sacerdotalism.  A  Pro- 
Tteshint  priest,  however  the  incongruity  may  be  cherished 
in  tlio  unsnl)stantial  dreams  of  High  Church  theorists, 
is  an  impossibility  which  excites  the  ridicule  of  the 
-consistent  Protestant.  Dr  Wasserschleben  evidently 
ihi))ks  that  a  free  Presbyterianism  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Protestant  ideal  than  any  of  those  esta¬ 
blished  churches  with  their  views  on  authority  and  their 
piinchant  for  anathema.  In  his  present  pamphlet.  Dr 
Wasserschleben  denounces  the  claim  that  eligibility  to 
ooclesiastical  rank  should  be  limited  by  the  possession 
of  “sound  church  sentiments.”  What  are  “sound 
church  sentiments,”  he  asks,  and  who  is  to  decide  about 
them  ?  Finally,  icll  it  not  in  Gath  nor  in  the  hearing  of 
the  MaiTjuis  of  Salisbury,  the  Rector  of  the  University 
of  Giessen  rejects  every  ^nd  of  artificial  test  as  an  out¬ 
rage  on  Christian  liberty.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  sentiments  so  pronounced,  coming  from  a  source  so 
respected,  have  caused  a  deep  sensation  over  a  wide  area. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  vast  majority,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
.the  German  Universities,  the  proper  homes  of  German 
Liberalism,  will  shortly  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  disestablishment  movement.  It  is  known  that  the 
question  has  already  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and 
it  is  (‘xpccted  that  an  early  date  will  witness  the  public 
declaration  of  their  views.  Tlie  influential  political 
party  represented  by  the  Franlrfurter  Zeitung  have 
nlready  left  no  doilbt  as  to  the  policy  they  will  support. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  present  month  a  great  meeting 
of  the  German  Protestant  Union  will  bo  held  at  Wies¬ 
baden.  There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  but  that  important 
expressions  of  opinion  will  be  elicited  in  the  course  of 
the  meeting.  Neither  is  it  very  doubtful  that  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  wdll  be  to  give  a  material  impulse  to 
the  movement  in  favour  of  freeing  the  church.  Two 
highly-esteemed  clergymen,  the  Rev.  Herr  Schroder,  of 
Freirachdorf,  and  the  Rev.  Dr  Hanne,  of  Colberg,  have 
<]uite  recently  been  treated  a  good  deal  like  Mr  Voysey  in 
England.  The  consequence  is  that  the  indignation  of 
the  liberal  party  in  the  church  is  extreme,  and  is  sure  to 
display  itself  at  the  coming  Wiesbaden  Conference. 

These  events  arc  significant.  We  have  little  doubt 
but  that  when  Mr  Miall  renews  his  motion  he  will  find 
himself  supported  by  a  consemiis  of  Continental  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Ijibcral  opinion,  >vhich  cannot  bo  ■without  its 
.weight  in  England.  ! 


OUR  HAPPY  PEASANTS. 

Merrio  England,”  with  her  “  happy  peasantiy  their 
<?ountry’s  pride,”  is  now  a  poetical  tradition.  WTiether 
the  peasantry,  apart  from  the  small  yeomen  who  once 
formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  actual  tillers  of 
.the  soil,  were  ever  much  better  off  than  they  are  now, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is  an  historical  dis¬ 
pute  tliat  is  not  likely  to  bo  settled ;  but  that  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  habits  of  a  class  at  all  resembling  our 
^existing  peasantrv  could  ever  have  suggested  in  the 
reniotcst  degree  the  designation  “  merrie,”  as  applied  to 
Aheir  countiy,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose. 
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worthy  motives,  the  Wlabonrers  verv  g^ner^attend 
JTe  -•  place  of  worship  ”  pretty  re^ly.  T^t  are 
the  “  loaves  and  fishes  sometimes  depend  upon  a 
^lar  attendance  at  the  parish  church.  Those  who 
to  i?0t  blankets  and  coals  in  winter  must  endeavour 
to  stand  well  with  the  parson  and  the  squire.  But  Dis- 
^  t  has  made  great  inroads  into  the  rural  districts,  and 
^^is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  many— perhaps  most 
parishes— the  charities  are  distributed  with  an  impar¬ 
tiality  that  is  most  creditable  to  the  distributors,  who  are, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church.  To  a  man  who  has  been  at  manual 
bbonr  all  the  week,  church  and  chapel-going  are  not  in 
themselyes  the  worst  of  recreations,  even  if  they  are 
nothing  more.  Indeed,  the  intellectual  and  social  ex¬ 
citement  obtained  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  village 
dissenting  clique  is,  no  doubt,^  to  some  extent,  a  bene¬ 
ficial  kind  of  recreation  in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of 
the  mental  pabulum  supplied.  Going  to  church  is  less 
exciting,  if  not  less  profitable.  If  village-pulpit  influ¬ 
ence  all  that  it  might  be,  we  should  not  sigh  for 
the  lighter  Sunday  recreations  of  more  “meme”  lands 
than  England.  That  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  useful 
instruction  as  well  as  of  recreation  is  the  desire  of  those 
who  would  like  to  see  much  of  the  gloom  of  that  day 
removed.  As  it  is,  it  is  a  day  of  horror  to  children,  and 
of  varying  degrees  of  sombreness  to  adults.  If  we 
could'remove  from  it  the  terrors  of  the  Jewish  law  that 
have  too  long  clung  to  it,  the  day  would  be  nob  less  a 
holy  day  because  more  of  a  holiday. 

With  better  pay  and  better  education  more  means  of 
amusement  would,  doubtless,  come  to  the  farm-labourer. 
There  are,  indeed,  few  better  tests  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
class  than  the  amount  and  kinds  of  recreation  which  its 
members  enjoy,  A  man  who  has  to  exert  his  whole 
powers  in  the  efforts  necessary  to  obtain  a  bare  subsist¬ 
ence  for  himself  and  family,  is  not  likely  to  have  much  j 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


removal  of  pobtical  disabilities  from  women  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  it.  It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted  by  several  of  the 
speakers,  that  all  the  reason  is  on  their  side  of  the  question 
and  the  assertion  has  not  been  disproved.  **  The  objections  of 
our  opponents,”  said  Dr  Lyon  Playfair  at  the  meeting  at  St 
James’s  Hall,  ‘‘  are  entirely  of  a  sentimental  character.  ” 

Now,  while  perfectly  concurring  in  the  judgment  that,  in 
deciding  all  questions  affecting  ^eat  human  interests,  reason 
should  have  the  first  place  and  sentiment  the  second ;  and 
that  in  this  particular  question  there  is  a  weight  of  reason  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  nothing  bift  sentiment,  and  senti¬ 
ment  mostly  of  a  very  weak  and  washy  character,  it  ought 
not  to  be  put  so  completely  out  of  this  question  as  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  measure  generally  do.  For  even  were  the  stout 
offensive  w-eapons  of  reason  sheathed  altogether,  it  could  hold 
its  ground,  and  ultimately  win  its  way  by  the  prepondei-ating 
force  of  the  highest  and  purest  sentiment  it  has  in  its  favour. 

^ere  is  now,  say  the  opponents  of  Woman  Suffrage,  an 
amiable  forbeamnee  to  the  ignorances  and  follies  of  w’omen, 
and  an  affection — occasionally  a  little  contemptuous  no  doubt 
—for  their  weaknesses  and  defects,  on  the  pait  of  men,  which 
is  very  pleasant  to  see  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  women  look 
up  to  men  with  a  sweet  fearful  humility,  confide  their  whole 
social  and  moral  well-being  to  them  with  a  beautiful  unques¬ 
tioning  trustfulness,  that  is  equally  delightful  and  refreshing 
All  of  which  would  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
ity  of  the  sexes  that  the  gift  of  political  power  to 

also  by  the  intellectual 
to  take  interest 


to  behold, 
social  eqi 

women  would  necessarily  entail ;  an^ 
equality  that,  women’s  minds  being  thus  rais( 
in  a  higher  range  of  subjects  than  they  have  yet  done,  must 
inevitawy  follow.  One  honourable  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  recent  debate,  reminded  his  brethren  that 
a  woman’s  husband  should  rule  over  her,  and  that  ‘‘fear 
and  blushing  ”  were  her  proper  mental  and  physical  condi¬ 
tions  ;  while  another  dutifully  called  to  their  remembrances  the 
illogical  and  unreasonable  words  which  they  had  heard  at 
their  mothers’ knees,”  and  warned  them  that  if  this  bill  passed 
their  sons  and  grandsons  to  come  would  have  no  such 
I  agreeable  recollections  to  solace  and  comfort  them  in  manhood 
and  old  age.  He  also  called  upon  them  to  observe  the  dange¬ 
rous  element  of  priestly  power  that  would  thus  be  introduced 
into  our  legislature,  priests  and  such  like  persons  having 
always  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  illogical  minds  of 
women  ;  a  line  of  talk — I  won’t  dignify  it  by  the  name  of 
argument — carried  still  further  by  another  honourable  member, 
who,  with  the  eye  of  a  seer,  perceived  in  Woman  Suffrage  the 
beginning  of  a  Jesuitical  rule  that  would  ultimately  submerge 
all  the  Protestant  liberties  of  England. 

But  none  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  saw  in  this  Bill  the 
foundation  of  a  hope  that  finds  a  place  in  the  breast  of  eveiy 
one  who  takes  a  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  society  as  it 
has  been,  as  it  is,  and  as  it  may  be  in  the  time  to  come  ;  for  a 
new  and  higher,  and — for  both — a  happier  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  relation  of  the  sexes  than  the  contemptuous  forbear¬ 
ance  and  terrified  confidence — the  latter  too  often  misplaced 
— that,  on  the  showing  of  those  who  are  doing  their  utmost 
to  maintain  it,  form  the  tj’pe  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Looking  each  no  further  than  himself  and  his  own  illogical 
woman — or  women,  as  the  member  for  Kilmarnock  naively 
suggested — whom  he  finds  it  agreeable  to  him  to  have  and  to 
hold  in  a  state  of  admiring  subjection  to  his  superior  wisdom, 
their  minds  were  closed  to  that  far  nobler  conception  of  the 
human  life  in  its  twofold  asjiect  that  the  promoters  of  this  Bill 
aspire  to  see  realised  amongst  us;  not,  as  now,  exceptionally,  but 
universally,  as  humanity  advances  still  further  towards  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  conception  of  man  and  woman  united,  not  as  the  master 
and  the  slave,  the  possessor  and  the  possessed,  which  places 
an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  between  their  moral  natures, 
but  as  co-inheritors  of  all  freedom  and  knowledge  and  truth  ; 
working  together  for  the  same  great  end,  the  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual,  and  physical  advancement  of  the  human  race.  The 
diversities  of  the  two  natures  not  of  necessity  dividing  them 
in  every  aim  and  object  and  pursuit  in  life,  but  recognised 
rather  as  intended  that,  the  two  working  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  each  shall  supply  the  lack  of  the  other.  The  inequalities 
of  the  two  natures  fitted  together  until  they  become  one 
nature ;  the  greater  breadth  of  thought  filling  the  space 
left  by  the  narrower  ;  the  firmer  grasp  of  mind  holding  the 
weaker  in  its  pkice  ;  the  quicker  perceptions  ^imulating  the 
slower  ;  the  readier  sympathies  bringing  out  the  niore  back¬ 
ward  ;  and  the  more  acute  reasoning  faculties,  and  the  more 
profound,  giving  each  to  each  what  the  other  w'ants,  all  joined 
together  harmoniously  to  foi'm  a  perfect  whole. 


equality  that. 


Th*  Conversion  of  Baboo  Keshub  Chunber  Sen. — 
When  the  good  divines  of  Boston  were  disturbed  by  the 
sayings  aod  doings  of  that  pestilent  fellow,  Theodore 
Pi^er,  they  prayed  publicly  that  the  Lord  would  “  go  down 
into  his  study  ”  (where  he  was  supposed  to  be  writing  his 
sermon),  and  **  put  a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  chain  on  his 
jaws.”  Brother  Eingletaub,  in  India,  has  hit  on  a  more 
delicate  way  of  confounding  Parker’s  Eastern  prototype, 
Keshub  Ghunder  Sen.  He  has  called  the  Editor  of  the 
Watchman  to  toll  the  world  that  the  **  great  preacher  of 
the  Brahmos  ”  has  been  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
details  of  his  baptism  at  Lucknow  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
and  the  pious  rejoicings  of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  are  all 
set  forth  in  so  matter-of-fact  a  way  that  the  majority  of  our 
contemporaries  have  taken  the  matter  for  granted ;  and 
the  Inquirer,  in  particular,  has  distinguished  itself  by 
appending  to  the  story  the  observation  that  it  had  **  no 
reason  to  doubt  ”  the  truth  of  the  report.  Of  course  not ! 
A  man’s  whole  brave  and  consistent  life,  the  straightfor¬ 
ward,  outspoken  avowals  of  his  simple  faith,  poured  out 
only  a  few  months  since  in  half  the  Unitarian  chapels  in 
hngland,  afford  not  even  a  presumption  against  his  reaching 
bat  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  of  being  baptised 
anyhow,  by  anybody,  and  “  made  a  Christian,”  to  the  edifi- 
oa  ion  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  myth,  it  is  superfluous  to 
delusive.  Letters  from  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  to 
^"dend  in  London,  dated  from  Calcutta  on  the  day 
ch  ^  f  March)  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  been 
15A  Lucknow,  and  subsequent  letters  down  to  the 

rend  "P^dl,  making  no  mention  of  such  an  event, 
♦ft  j yet  we  have  some  “reason 
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Thif  i«  the  relation  between  the  sexes  that  those  who  are 
demanding  the  political  equality  of  women  hope  to  see  arise, 
upon  that  destruction  of  the  other  which  the  opponents  of  the 
m'^ure  say— and  with  a  very  correct  prescience — will  be  its 
inevitable  result 

But  that  such  a  relation  could  be  established  until  women 
have  equal  political  rights  and  equal  educational  advantages 
with  men  is  impossible.  It  is  met  with  now,  no  doubt,  but  only 
in  rare  individual  cases  where  men,  contemning  the  power  the 
law  gives  them,  practically  make  it  a  dead  letter,  and  where 
women,  having  educated  themselves,  notwithstanding  that 
they  are  deprived  of  political  rights,  work  by  any  indirect 
means  that  they  can  to  advance  great  political  ends,  the 
furtherance  of  social  reforms,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  But  the  number  of  men  who,  having  power, 
will  not  use  it^  are  few.  And  the  number  of  women  who 
will  have  convictions  and  interests  without  the  right  to  give 
them  effect ;  and  who  will  have  the  courage  and  resolution  to 
work  on  themselves  to  undo  all  that  the  governess  and  the 
Mhoolmistress  and  the  world  in  general  have  done  for  them, 
—and  when  they  have  destroyed  the  superstructure  of  folly, 
and  frivolity,  and  falsehood  that  these  liave  raised  up  upon 
their  minds,  to  build  another  of  true  knowledge  and  common 
sense  there  instead,— are  fewer  still.  For  it  is  a  much  harder 
thing  to  do;  truly  any  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  was  light 
in  comparison!  And  yet  this  is  what  every  woman  must 
do  who  wants  to  raise  herself  out  of  the  slough  of  ignorance 
and  apathy  and  error  about  everything  that  is  good  and 
great,  in  which  the  majority  of  her  sex  are  sunk, — unless 
she  happen  to  have  had  the  good  fortune  not  to  be  educated 
at  all,  when  her  labour  is  diminished  one  half. 

The  folly  that  supposes  political  rights  and  educational 
advantages  would  make  every  woman  aspire  to  rule  the 
State  and  neglect  her  personal  duties,  is  scarcely  w'orth 
noticing.  It  is  sufficient  for  its  refutation  to  say  that  as  the 
power  to  vote  does  not  make  the  bank-clerk  or  the  shopkeeper 
neglect  his  desk  or  counter  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  being 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  Prime  Minister,  there  can 
be  no  possible  grounds  for  supposing  that  it  would  make  his 
mother  or  sister  do  so,  or,  if  ureaded  universal  suffrage  came 
to  pass,  his  wife  or  daughter  either ;  even  though  they  were 
all  educated  to  be  bank  clerks  and  shopkeeper^ i  wives  and 
mothers,  instead  of  poor  imitations  of  fine  laaies  as  they  are 
at  present.  Placing  women  on  an  eouality  with  men  would 
never  raise  them  above  them.  The  terror  that  some  of 
these  lower  orders  of  men  now  indulge  in,  of  the  world 
under  the  new  rimme  coming  to  such  a  pass  that  they  would 
have  none  but  /emale  Gladstones  and  John  Stuart  MiUs 
and  Professor  Huxleys  in  petticoats  to  marry,  is  without  a 
shadow  of  foundation.  Education  will  always  be  controlled 
bv  capacity,  if  not  by  circumstance ;  while,  given  its  fair 
cmince,  genius  is  sure  to  rise  to  its  own  level. 

But,  as  all  political  economists  know,  everyone  who  works 
conscientiously  and  intelligently  in  his  own  place — be  that 
place  ever  so  small  and  obscure  a  one — is  giving  bis  ouota 
of  help  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  And  it  is  hara  for 


of  help  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  And  it  is  hard  for 
women,  whatever  be  their  place,  to  work  either  conscientiously 
or  intelligently,  with  the  moral  and  mental  obliquities,  conse¬ 
quent  on  their  misdirected  education,  and  the  degraded  social 
status  that  they  suffer  from  at  present. 

Another  of  the  fanciful  terrors  that  haunt  the  minds  of 
men  opposed  to  women  having  political  power,  and  the 
natural  consequence  of  political  power,  political  convictions, 
is,  that  politics  would  then  form  one  of  the  general  topics  of 
conversation  between  men  and  women  in  society,  and  would 
introduce  an  element  of  bitterness  and  dissension  instead  of 
the  sweet  melliferousness  that  now  characterises  such  inter¬ 
course.  This  spectre,  it  is  true,  has  some  more  reality  about 
him  than  those  already  dis|>osed  of ;  he  has  rattling  bones  at 
least,  and  is  not  one  of  the  mere  “  airy  nothings  the^  were. 
I  admit  that  women  having  ar  knowledge  of,  and  an  interest 
in,  questions  that  men  only  are  now  informed  about  and 
interested  in,  would  be  likely  to  alter,  to  a  very  considerable 
degree,  what  is  at  present  the  almost  prevailing  tone  of  the 
mixed  society  of  the  sexes. 

But  1  cannot  think  that  this  would  be  an  evil ;  on  the 
contraiy,  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  ;  and  a  good  so 
m*eat  that  to  bring  it  about  would  be  alone  worth  making 
^e  change.  As  society  at  present  exists,  conversation 


Die  change.  As  society  at  present  exists,  conversation 
between  young  men  and  women,  who  are  in  person  or  manner 
excessively  unattractive  to  each  other,  is  utterly  inane  and 
uninteresting  to  both,  and  done  merely  as  a  duty  to  society. 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  anything  outwardly  attractive 
in  either  to  the  other,  often  w'hen  only  very  slightly  attractive, 
sometimes  when  merely  negative,  this  intercourse  assumes  a 
tone  called  by  different  names  in  the  parlance  of  society,  but 
which  is  in  reality  a  mutual  excitation,  or  attempt  at  excitation, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  sexual  feelings,  equally  pernicious 
in  its  effects  on  both.  This  will  doubtless  oe  callM  exaggera¬ 
tion,  but  I  need  only  point  to  the  lists  of  broken  troth-mights 
and  miserable  marriages  that  the  newspapers  ana  each 


personas  private  circle  of  acquaintance  furnish  to  verify  th 
truth  of  the  assertion.  What  do  these  innumerable  cJL  nf 
men  and  women  without  the  slightest  real  affinity  in  th  * 
natures  rushing  into  engagements  and  unions  that  end  eitW 
in  shameful  faithlessness  or  miserable  bondage  arise  from 

but  the  fact  that,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  betwpon  ^ 

_ ]  _ 1*1 _ A,  1  men 


love  1 


spurious  admiration  and 


With  no  fear  that  educated  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
will  ever  be  roused  by  political  feeling  to  throw  wine-glasses  or 
tea-cups  at  each  other’s  heads,  or,  in  any  other  way,  to  forget 
the  respect  due  to  ^h  other,  and  each  other’s  honest  convic¬ 
tions,  serious,  thinking  people  might  well  rejoice  to  see  elements 
introduced  into  their  association  that  would  develops  their  real 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  bringing  together  only  those  whom 
nature  intended  to  be  brought  together,  and  sundering  those 
who  ought  to  be  sundered.  “  Fancy,”  cry  the  ghoul-haunted  “ a 
Conservative  man  married  to  a  ^dical  woman,  or  vice  vend  / 
There  would  be  an  end  to  all  domestic  peace  I  ”  We  need 
fancy  no  such  thing.  The  skeleton  of  the  rattling  bones  puts 
this  phantom  completely  to  rout.  On  the  showing  of  those 
whose  imamnations  are  frighted  by  these  hobgoblins  such  a 
thing  would  be  an  impossibilitpr.  But  without  going  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  Conservative  young  men  and  Radical 
young  women,  or  the  reverse,  would  ever  be  led,  by  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  their  opinions,  to  pull  each  other’s  hair  or  punch  each 
other’s  heads  when  they  met  in  society,  we  must  believe  that 
the  gr^t  differences  of  mind  that  lead  to  these  two  mental 
conditions  would  then  be  so  apparent  that  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  making  a  mistake  on  the  subject ;  though  the 
mistake  may  easily  occur  under  the  present  state  of  things^ 
when,  if  a  woman  happen  to  have  any  unlawful  political 
opinions,  she  is  frightened  into  concealing  them  by  the  threat 
of  her  else  incurring  the  dreaded  odium  of  all  her  male 


of  her  else  incurring  the  dreaded  odium  of  all  her  male 
ac^aintances. 

But,  with  a  new  era  of  equal  rights  and  equal  knowledge 
for  women,  we  may  hope  to  see  this  rei^  of  terror  for  both 
sexes  come  to  an  end.  Then  the  day  will  come  when  a  man 
will  not  shrink,  through  a  miserable  vanity  and  self-conoeiL 
from  owning  that  his  wife  is  gifted  with  reason,  as  he  is,  and 
has  the  same  right  to  use  it ;  above  all,  when  he  will  be 
ashamed  to  proclaim  before  his  countrymen  that  he  believes 
her  to  be  such  a  slave  to  the  bigotrv  and  superstition  of 
priests,  that  even  his  great  controlling  wisdom  cannot 
direct  her  how  to  use  her  liberty  aright,  and  that  he,  there¬ 
fore,  dreads  to  give  her  the  common  fri^om  and  rights  (ff  a 
citizen, — ratherivhen  he  will  rejoice  in  having  beside  him  a 
companion  and  fellow-worker  to  aid  him  in  carr3dng  out  hit 
greatest  aims  and  in  realising  his  highest  aspirations. 

I  am,  &c.,  Auc£  Pxrbixr. 


Sir,— An  enormous  step  has  been  gained  in  the  women  s 
suffrage  question  since  last  year,  in  the  concession  now  made 
by  many  writers  still  opposed  to  their  emanc^tion,  that 
women  have  wrongs  from  the  le^lature,  ana  that  t^r 
claims  for  redress  should  be  attended  to.  Nay,  it  is  urged, 
in  a  certain  tone  of  alarm,  that  the  redress  of  these 
is  the  only  safeguard  against  this  dreaded  franchise.  The 
ground  hitherto  taken  was  that  whatever  men  did  to  women 
was  right,  or  at  least  inevitable  and  unalterable. 

One  of  your  weekly  contemporaries,  while  making  this 
concession,  has  taken  a  new  line  which  may  very  likely  pro¬ 
duce  some  effect.  It  dismisses  the  well-worn  commoimla^ 
and  all  that  may  be  called  the  personal  arguments,  and  takes 
its  ground  on  the  supposed  result  of  the  ^ange,  not  to  m^ 
and  women  as  such,  and  to  their  mutual  relations, 

State.  The  argument,  however,  depends  on  a  cluster  of  hu^ 
assumptions,  the  final  and  extremest  one,  which  w 
be  decisive,  being  a  most  abnormal  and  improbable  hypo¬ 
thetical  situation.  .  ..  > 

‘•Women,”  it  is  said,  “are  immensely  in  the  ^ 

if  they  have  votes  all  power  must  in  the  end  be  ^ 

to  them.”  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  household  su 
will  be  changed  into  universal  suffrage.  But  will  ‘all  P® , . 

4-y\  fiiAm  ?  Do  not  the  wor  a 


necessarily  “  be  handed  over  to  them  ?  ”  Do  not  the  wor  g 
classes  now  form  the  great  majority  of  electors  i  ^ 


classes  now  form  the  great  majority  of  electors  i 
government  fallen  into  their  bands  ?  Has  one 

yet  been  returned  ?  Have  the  working  classes  obtmnea. 

own  Parliament  anything  beyond  some  attention 

claims  ?  .  i  j  fli*t 

“  Women  in  such  a  case  would  almost  infallibly 
the  sale  of  liquors  should  cease.”  Here 
that  all  women  are  but  as  one  woman,  that  they  ha 
distinctions  save  that  of  sex,  that  all  their  ^  6  ^ 

opinions  are  the  same,  unaffectM  by  the  various  co 
age,  position,  education,  mental  character,  ^^hich 
influences  that  make  men  differ  among  theniwlves, 
it  seems  could  not  prevent  women  from  uniting  m 


\  \ 


\\ 


/ 
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A  that  a  most  absurd  one.  The  immense  influence  that 
would  have  over  women's  political  action  is  often  dwelt 
an  objestion  to  their  franchise  ;  here  it  is  assumed  that  a 
ure  which  would  be  repudiated  by  every  individual  man, 
would  be  insisted  on  by  the  majority  of  women. 

“The  majority  of  rough  men  would  nse  inarmed  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  the  legislature,  with  a  majority  at  its  back,  would  have 
to  vield  ignominiously.”  Undoubtedly— as  it  often  does  now. 
When  a  measure  strongly  distasteful  and  unjustly  prejudicial 
to  the  working  or  any  important  class  has  been  attempted, 
the  Government  and  its  majority  have  had  more  than  once 
to  yield,  and  such  a  pressure  has  not  been  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous  to  the  Constitution 

o  .1  ^  ITI  fnA  loOT.  ftAr  of  noiYrrHf 


that  much  gc^  is  done  by  the  clergy,  and  that  much  noble¬ 
ness  of  life  is  shown  by  the  rural  poor,  in  spite  of  the  con¬ 
current  evils  of  the  £stabliahment  system.  Mr  Miall  asked 
what  are  the  meti  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  labouring 
agricultural  population,  and  whether  they  were  generally  in 
such  a  highly-developed  condition  with  regard  to  intelligence, 
morality,  and  religion,  that  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  present  i^stem,  and  to  dread  a  change.  To  this  Sir 


R  Palmer  did  not  adequately  reply.  But  if,  by  the  remarks 
above  quoted,  he  intended  to  imply  that  “  sweetness  and  light," 


“  If  the  majority  can  in  the  last  resort  be  set  at  nau^t, 
whether  by  soldiers  or  rioters  or  individual  ^nius,  the  Go- 
remment  itself  is  of  necessity  destroyed.”^  To  this  risk  a 
Government,  as  it  is,  is  always  liable,  and  this  liability  in  the 
laat  resource  is  one  of  the  main  checks  to  our  Government's 
utterly  opposing  itself  to  the  national  will  and  becoming  a 
/iMDotisrir  But  that  a  Government  should  be  so  suicididly 


utterly  opposing  itseii  to  me  national  win  ana  oecoming  a 
despotism  r  But  that  a  Goverament  should  be  so  suicididly 
insane  as  to  insist  on  such  a  ridiculous  measure  as  would  ne- 
ce^rily  provoke  “  armed  insurrection  ”  is  not  a  probability. 
And  that  women  could  or  would  carry  it,  or  any  measure  in¬ 
volving  violent  resistance  from  all  men,  implies  on  the  writers 
part  a  curious  view  of  the  workings  of  human  nature  and  of 
a  free  constitution. 

.■  A*  ft.  ft  .ft. ft. 


The  logical  deduction  from  this  writer's  argument  is  that 
e  must  be  now  under  a  mob-despotism.  For  the  great  ma¬ 


jority  of  electors  are  working  men  ;  the  majority,  they  say, 
pass  their  own  decrees,  which  can  only  be  checked  by  the 
i^ing  of  the  rough  classes  in  arms.  As  in  this  case  the 


rough  classes  are  identical  with  the  majority  to  whom  the 
power  is  handed  over,  it  follows  that  no  opposition  to  their 
decrees  is  possible. 

I  will  only  add,  what  I  should  have  called  the  oft- 
repeated  truism,  that  when  women  have  a  better  political 
education,  which  must  follow  from  their  having  political 
rights,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  ground  our  arguments  on  the 
certainty  of  their  committing  any  extravagance  which  may 
be  held  possible  to  their  present  iraorance  and  inexperience. 

I  am,  &c.,  A.  S. 


SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT  AMONGST  THE  BUBAL  POOB. 


made  some  statements  respecting  the  moral  condition  and 
characteristics  of  the  poor  in  rutid  districts,  that  1  fear  the 
experience  of  few  will  enable  them  to  endorse.  In  challeng¬ 
ing  the  lugubrious  prognostications  of  those  who  anticipate  a 
perfect  chaos  of  immorality  and  irreligion  as  the  result  of 
the  disestablishment  of  the  National  Church,  especially  in 
country  parishes,  Mr  Miall  had  pertinently  asked  whether, 
after  generations  of  endowment,  the  agricultural  population 
were  in  such  a  highly-developed  moral  condition  that  we  have 
cause  to  dread  the  removal  of  a  system  that  had  presumably 
conduced  to  such  glorious  results.  “  What  are  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  characteristics  of  our  labouring  agricultural  popula- 
twnP  ”  he  asked.  “  Do  they  include  ‘  sweetness  and  light  ? ' 
Do  they  include  highly-developed  intelligence  ?  Do  they 
include  superior  morahty  ?  Do  they  inriude  affectionate 
veneration  for  religion  ? "  In  reply  to  this  challenge.  Sir  R. 
ralmer  ob^rved :  “  I  think  muen  sweetness  and  li^t  are  to 
be  found  in  the  relations  of  the  poor  to  the  Church  in  our 
vuial  districts.  The  best  light  is  the  light  of  life,  which 


above  quoted,  he  mteuded  to  imply  that  “  sweetness  and  light," 
as  practically  exemplified  in  the  course  of  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion,  are  the  most  conspicuous  characteristics  of  the  rural 
poor,  I  fear,  that  the  exj^rience  of  very  few  will  confirm  his 
estimate. 

^  Mr  MmU  referred  to  blue-books  and  to  personal  observa¬ 
tion  M  giving  “  discouraging  and  depressing  answers  ”  to  his 
questions.  If  any  one  doiiots  him,  let  nim — leaving  blue-books, 
if  he  likes — go  to  reside  in  any  ordinaiy  country  village,  and 
take  the  best  means  to  become  acquainted  witn  the  nistory 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  let  him  further  observe  carefully  what 
is  going  on  around  him.  He  may  probably  have  heard  that 
it  IS  rather  uncommon  than  otherwise  for  a  couple  amongst 
the  rural  poor  to  marry  until  a  child  is  born,  or  is  shortly  to 
be  bom  to  them,  and  may  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  much 
**  sweetness  and  light ''  in  their  sexual  relations.  But  even  in 
this  respect  he  may  be  astonished  to  find  how  many  mothers 
there  are  neither  married  nor  likely  to  be  marri^,  and  in 
how  many  cases  the  head  of  a  family  is  not  the  reputed 
father  of  ^1  his  wife's  children.  He  mav,  perhaps,  expect  to 
find  a  considerable  amount  of  petty  pillenng  going  on ;  but 
he  will  not  be  prepared  to  see  to  what  a  general  extent 
roguery,  even  the  most  serious,  is  kept  secret  by  those  who 
are  themselves  too  honest  or  too  discreet  to  ste^.  He  will 
be  surprised  to  ascertain  that,  when  a  man  commits  a  theft, 
he  frequently  takes  no  precaution  to  keep  it  secret  from  his 
mates,  feeling  secure  of  their  silence,  if  not  of  their  approval, 
and  that  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  courage  in  an  nonest 
labourer  to  expose  the  roguery  of  one  of  his  class.  A  little 
conversation  with  any  rurm  policeman  will  supplv  him  with 
only  too  much  depressiug  information  of  this  kind.  But 
truthfuluess,  he  will  say,  perhaps, — truthfulness  is  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  of  the  English  especially. 
Alas  !  let  him  listen  to  the  conversation  of  laTOurers  amongst 
themselves  if  he  has  an  opportunity,  and  observe  how  fre¬ 
quently  the  exclamation,  **  That's  a  lie,"  or  its  equivalents, 
will  occur,  and  how  quietly  such  an  insulting  remark  is  taken. 
If  he  requires  further  evidence  of  light  feeling  with  regard 
to  truth,  let  him  question  the  employers  of  adults,  and  the 
instructors  of  the  young  ;  or  let  him  ask  for  the  experience 


of  the  village  doctor,  the  relieving  officer,  the  overseer,  or  the 
guardian  ;  mr,  unless  he  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the 


villagers  in  the  way  of  every-day  life,  he  will  have  small 
opportunity  of  investigating  for  himself.  Of  drunkenness 
I  need  say  nothing,  as  that  is  well  known  to  be  the  common 
vice  of  the  Engliw  nation  at  large.  The  above  is  a  serious 
indictment  to  prefer  against  a  large  class  of  my  countrymen  ; 
but  it  is  not  lightly  made,  and  can,  unfortunately,  be  only  too 
amply  confirmed.  The  rural  condition  of  the  rur^  poor  is,  of 
course,  better  in  some  districts  than  in  others  ;  but  I  have 
yet  to  go  into  that  parish  in  which  ‘‘  sweetness  and  light  ”  are 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  inhabitants.  That  the  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  people  should  bo  as  low  as  it 
is  after  the  lengthened  period  during  which  the  Established 
Church,  with  her  immense  riches,  wide  influence,  and  power¬ 
ful  organisation,  has  had  possession  of  the  field,  is  a  practical 
condemnation  of  the  system. 

I  am,  &a,  An  Essex  Farmer. 


nykes  men  content,  virtuous,  and  happy  in  the  positions  of 
life  ^hich  they  occupy ;  and  I  think  those  who  know  the 


wiB  bear  testimony  to  the  fact 
^t  there  are  multitudes  of  ix)or  people  who  have  given  them 
wtn  Bweetnew  and  light.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  against  any 
lass  but  I  wish  to  say  that  the  class  above  «ul  others  which 
V  sympathy  is  the  class  of  the  poor,  and,  not 
rha  ’  ♦  j  poor.  And  for  the  excellence  of  their 
•  **  general  habits,  I  cannot  imagine  any  institution 
in  Pr  **  snswerable  as  a  cause  than  that  which  plants 
man  j  population  throughout  the  country  a 

Mr*  intelligJBnt,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 

everv  ^  Be  is  enabled  to  do  so,  and,  in 

von/  <  1  ^  ^Brir  friend,  their  counsellor,  and  to  do  them 

to  fniiA  them  in  their  education,  to  relieve  their  distress, 
of  love  ”  cradle  to  the  grave  with  all  the  offices 

intendfcH  *J08t  eloquent  peroration.  Sir  R.  Palmer  only 
and  ^  j  ^Bat  a  good  clergyman  is  capable  of  diffusing, 
him  iifl  difiuse,  much  sweetness  and  light  around 

iog  to  tKa  '^“try  parish  by  teaching,  advising,  and  minister- 
of  the  Bis  people,  and  that  very  many 

snd  lirrhtin  actually  exhibit  much  sweetness 

^ill  be  conduct,  I  imagine  that  few 

these  statAmA  4  ^  dispute  his  statements.  But,  in  this  sense, 
^oythinir  Toply  to  Mr  Miall,  who  never  asserted 

®  Bo  contrary,  and  who  would  doubtless  admit 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Although  many  securities  are  quoted  at  a  higher  price 
than  last  week,  the  fluctuations  have  been  considerable. 
The  English  Fundi  during  the  first  few  days  gradually 
declined,  in  consequence  of  speculators  realising  profits  on 
the  recent  rise  and  anticipating  that,  should  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Paris  suddenly  terminate,  the  rate  of  discount  would 
immediately  advance,  and  large  sums  be  drawn  away  for 
continental  investments  and  fresh  loans,  several  of  which 
are  rumoured  to  be  on  the  point  of  introduction.  Later  in 
the  week,  however,  large  arrivals  of  gold  being  report^, 
and  on  purchases  being  made  by  bankers  and  others,  the 
markets  improved,  and  closed  comparatively  firm. 

The  English  Funds  have  fluctuated  considerably,  Oonsols 
falling  from  934,  which  point  they  touched  last 
to  93J  ,  on  sales  made  by  parties  interested  m  the  forth¬ 
coming  new  loans  and  enterprises.  The  quotation,  however, 
is  decidedly  firmer  at  93  5-16  to  93  7-16,  thebehef  gainmg 
ground  that  the  money  sales  are  for  the  moment  luspended. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  MAY  20,  1871. 


In  some  quarters  it  was  supposed  that  the  Bank  directors 
would  hare  reduced  the  rate  of  discount  on  Thursday,  but 
in  the  face  of  the  new  Spanish  Loan,  and  others  fast  follow, 
ing,  it  would  have  been  scarcely  justifiable,  consequently 
there  was  no  alteration. 

Foreign  Securities  during  the  last  few  days  have  been 
buoyant.  The  speculative  descriptions  have  been  most  in 
demand,  and,  although  the  highest  quotations  are  not 
maintained,  the  tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  far  from  un> 
favourable,  and  quotations  in  many  instances  are  quoted  at 
an  advance  of  from  J  to  |  per  cent,  for  the  week.  The  new 
Spanish  Loan  has  been  received  with  much  favour  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Some  displeasure,  howev^,  has  been  ex« 
pressed  by  permanent  holders  in  the  old  loan  that  the  sinking 
fund  should  be  so  heavy,  as  it  forms  such  an  extraordinary 
inducement  to  them  to  sell  out  and  re-invest  in  the  new 
loan.  To  this  cause,  no  doubt,  may  be  traced  the  reaction 
in  the  Spanish  Consolidated  Three  per  Cents.,  which  have 
given  way  from  88}  to  38,  at  which  they  now  stand. 

English  Railway  Stocks  have  undergone  some  remark¬ 
able  fiuotuations  during  the  last  few  days.  Caledonian  and 
Metropolitan  have  been  principally  bought,  and  rose  at  one 
time  three  or  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours.  The  reaction, 
however,  was  almost  as  rapid,  large  selling  orders  coming 
from  the  provinces ;  and,  moreover,  the  public  are  realising 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  high  range  of  quotations  tempt- 
ing  them.  The  traffic  returns  being  again  very  good, 
checked  what  at  first  threatened  to  become  a  panic,  and 
prices  are  much  firmer.  The  principal  advances  are  in 
Great  Northern,  Caledonian,  and  Metropolitan. 

The  Crown  agents  for  the  Colonies  have  invited  applica¬ 
tions  for  25,000f.  6  p3r  cent,  debentures  of  the  settlement 
of  Sierra  Leone,  being  part  of  an  authorised  loan  of 
60,000f.  for  that  Government. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night 

ConsoU,  98  6.16  to  98  7-16. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  to  2)  prem. ; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  82t  to  88 ;  ditto,  Seven  per 
Cents,  of  1868,  79  to  79^ ;  ditto  Khedive,  78  to  78^ ;  French  Six 
per  Cents.,  94|  to  95^ ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  56^  to  66^  ;  Peru¬ 
vian  Fire  per  Cents.,  94  to  94t ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  New, 
1  to  1^ ;  ditto,  1869,  82j  to  83| ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents,  of  1865, 
46i  to  45| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  6df  to  641 ;  ditto  of  1869,  53 
to  52|. 

English  Railway  Shares Brighton,  53f  to  541;  Caledonian, 
98J  to  941  *  Great  Eastern,  421  ;  Oreat|We8tern,  958  to  ; 

Great  Northern  A,  136  to  1364  ;  London  and  North-Western, 
188}  to  184 ;  Metropolitan,  758  to  75j ;  Midland,  130  to  1301 ; 
North-Eastern  Gonsols,  1548  to  1554 ;  Sheffield,  539  to  54 ; 
and  South-Eastern,  85  to  851. 

^  Miscellaneous  Shares : — Auglor American  Telegraph,  88  to  89 ; 
ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  136  to  187;  British  Indian 
Telegraph,  74  to  78 ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  8|  to  91 ; 
Falmouth  and  Malta,  Of  to  Of  ;  French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  17| 
to  18;  Hudson’s  Bay,  9}  to  101;  India-Rubbers,  41^  to  421; 
Ottoman  Banks,  18  to  181 ;  and  Telegraph  Constructions,  261 
to  261. 

MOLIERE  IN  LONDON. 

The  performances  at  the  Opdra  Comique  are  giving 
Ix)ndoner8  the  opportunity  of  transporting  themselves  over 
the  “  wide  gap  of  time  "  which  separates  us  from  the 
**  Si^cle  de  Louis  XIV.”  Those  who  watched  with  interest 
the  impersonations  of  Mdlle  D^jazet  as  living  illustrations 
of  a  bygone  era  may  now  continue  their  course  of  theatri¬ 
cal  instruction  by  following  the  masterpieces  of  French 
comedy,  as  rendered  by  those  who  are  officially  accredited 
as  its  interpreters. 

The  first  impression  of  a  spectator  of  both  series  of 
performances  would  be  that,  speaking  of  the  general  effect, 
there  was  more  life  in  the  former,  and  more  artistic  grouping 
in  the  latter.  The  “  marquis  ”  and  “  bel  esprit  ”  of  Mdlle 
Ddjazel  were  the  men  themselves — the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
company  give  us  their  counterfeit  presentment  in  the  lite¬ 
rature  oi  their  time.  The  actors  have  a  tendency,  when 
the  drama  will  allow  it  (as  in  the  case  with  Tartuffe,” 
which  lacks  the  bustle  and  vivacity  of  L’Avare  ”),  to  fail 
into  still  life  when  their  speeches  are  finished,  till  resusci¬ 
tated  by  the  next  cue.  The  effect  is  that  of  reading  in 
action— the  characters  speaking  each  in  their  turn,  the 
rest  being  silent  in  gesture  as  in  voice— as  if  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  eye  like  the  reader’s,  could  only  follow  one  character 
at  a  ti^ie. 


But  their  words  are  given  with  a  spirit  and  a  finished 
elocution  equally  removed  from  dull  declamation  and  from 
the  jerky  “  points  ”  with  which  we  are  but  too  familiar. 
must  not  lay  too  much  stress  on  disadvantages  accompan? 
ing  these  merits.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of  spontaneity 
and  a  visible  reliance  on  tradition  which  sometimes  give 
one  the  odd  feeling  that  all  the  dramatis  personce  are  dead 
and  buried,  and  that  the  argument  of  the  play  has  been 
long  ago  settled.  But  these  traditions  are  useful  supports 
and  at  least  prevent  the  disastrous  consecj^uences  of  reliance 
on  spurt  and  impulse  which  we  have  Witnessed  when  the 
actor’s  powers  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  “  spur  of  the 
moment,”  and  he  has  been  left  reeourceless  and  flounder¬ 
ing.  When  the  play  is  going  well  and  briskly,  traditions 
of  the  stage  are  merged  in  the  general  efffect,  and  a  new 
question  presents  itself,  to  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
give  a  certain  answer.  Is  this  or  that  item  of  stage 
business  really  derived  from  the  authority  of  Moli^reTw 
does  it  only  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  performer  p 
In  ‘‘L’Avare,”  —  which  was  performed  on  Wednesday 
evening,  —  when  Harpagon  has  lost  his  treasure,  and 
in  his  delirious  sorrow  he  cries,  ‘♦Que  de  gens  assem¬ 
bles  1  ” — a  reader  would  interpret  the  exclamation  as 
referring  to  an  imaginary  concourse,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  appeals  as  made  to  the  phantoms  of  the  miser’s 
brain.  M.  Talbot,  however,  takes  the  actual  audience  into 
his  confidence,  and  asks  boxes,  pit,  and  galleiy  for  news  of 
his  “  pauvre  argent.”  Again,  when  Harpagon  has  thrice 
extinguished  the  second  candle  on  the  Gcmmissaire’s  table, 
M.  Jacques  having  twice  relighted  it,  his  master  pockets 
it  to,  prevent  a  third  attempt.  M.  Jacques  then  tollows 
him  with  the  remaining  candle,  and  relumes  **  the  flaming 
minister  ”  as  it  sticks  out  from  Harpagon ’s  small  clothes. 
The  miser,  having  burnt  his  hand  at  the  candle,  finally 
extinguishes  and  returns  it  reversed  to  his  pocket.  All  this 
pantomime  takes  place  during  the  recognition  of  Valere  as 
the  son  of  Seigneur  Anselme.  There  is  no  further  written 
authority  for  it  than  the  stage-direction — Harpagon  voyaat 
deux  chandelles  allumees  en  souffle  une.”  Here  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  is  tempted  to  think  of  Hamlet’s  censure  of  those 
who  do  ”  more  than  is  set  down  for  them,  though  in  the 
meantime  some  necessary  question  of  the  play  be  to  be  con* 
sidered.”  But  possibly  if  the  business  b©  traditional,  it 
was  introduced  to  divert  attention  from  the  feeble  and  arti¬ 
ficial  ending  of  the  story  by  keeping  the  miser's  figure 
prominent  to  the  lawt.  If  so,  the  remedy  only  made  weak¬ 
ness  weaker. 

The  Harpagon  of  M.  Talbot  is  a  model  in  its  avoidance 
of  exaggeration,  except  in  the  lost  casket  scene.  Even 
there  his  judgment  held  him  aloof  from  all  extravagance 
till  the  unfortunate  appeal  to  the  audience.  That  twitched 
his  comic  mask  away,  and  it  could  not  be  got  r^ht  again. 
He  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  rant,  and  hia  exit  wa® 
after  the  approved  windmill  pattern,  ^  tearing  a  passion  to 
tatters.”  M.  Talbot  has  great  command  of  feature.  In 
the  scene  with  Frosine,  the  transition  from  the  expression 
of  satisfaction  with  her  tidings  to  the  “air  s4rieux”  with 
which  he  evades  her  entreaties  for  “un  peu  d’argent”  was 
nothing  short  of  masterly.  The  same  pliability  appeared 
in  his  cajolement  of  Maitre  Jacques  (when  that  nnleeky 
domestic  is  induced  to  relate  to  his  master  all  the  stories 
current  about  him),  and  of  his  son,  whom  he  entraps  into 
a  declaration  of  the  truth  as  to  Mariane.  The  dry  hni^ur 
of  Maitre  Jacques  found  an  adequate  exponent  in  M.  Got. 
But  he  should  not  have  recouped  himself  for  bis  humility 
in  the  acceptaince  of  a  small  part  by  having  that  part  p^ 
first  on  the  bill.  Moliere  heod^  his  list  of  drama  is 
persoiKje  with  the  leading  character,  Harpa^n. 

M.  Bressant  appeared  as  the  Commissaire.  He  plsj® 
quietly  and  well,  but  his  appearance  and  voice  unplemn  y 
recalled  those  of  his  impersonation  of  two  nights  befor^ 
Tartuffe.  Of  that  we  can  afford  but  brief  notice, 
main  characteristic  was  its  hard,  dry 
The  “faux  dev6t  ”  did  not  lay  hin^lf  out  to 
others,  as  his  English  representatives  have 
times  done.  He  stood  apart,  sustaining  his  w 
hypocrite  as  if  he  played  it  to  and  by  himself,,  and  / 
watching  its  effect.  Only  with  Elmire  does  he  qui 
tactics,  and  with  her  only  because  she  has  unwittmg  ?  ^  ^ 
him  false  hopes  by  her  request  for  a  private  mtervie  , 
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which  she  intends  to  engage  liim  to  hasten  the  marriage  of  In  that  belief  he  is  mistaken.  In  the  second  act  vre- 
Valere  and  Mariane.  Again,  in  the  externals  of  manners  see  Charles  Chuokles  feasting  his  tenants  and  enjoyiDg" 
and  bearing,  M.  Bressant’s  (and  Moliere’s)  TartuflFe  is  their  merriment,  while  Giresham  sullenly  looks  on,  and 
socially  on  an  equality  with  his  dupes— therein  differing  Lady  Logwood  (Mrs  Chippendale),  the  silliest  of  all  possible 
from  his  translated  self.  Dr  Cantwell  in  Bickerstaffe  s  Mrs  Malaprops,  thrusts  her  affected  daughter,  Malvina- 
“  Hypociite.”  Tartuffe  could  not  have  stooped  to  such  (Miss  Caroline  IfiU),  at  the  squire.  Both  Mrs  Oliippendale 
vulgar  prey  as  Mawworm,  nor  would  he  have  admitted  to  and  Miss  Hill  make  the  best  of  the  indifferent  duties 
bis  society  one  who  dealt  ‘*in  grocery,  tea,  small-beer,  assigned  to  them  in  the  play,  as  might  be  expected  from 
Rrick-dust,  and  the  like.’  their  antecedents.  Malvina  prefers  the  penniless  Gresham 

^  - 1  1  ..  .  ,1  .  r  rti _ _ i- _ .1.  .  1  f,  • 


To  the  actor  of  Orgon  we  would  offer  one  suggestion,  to  the  rich  Chuckles,  however,  while  the  rich  Chuckles  i® 
Moliere  did  not  mean  him  to  be  a  stupid  fool,  or  he  would  uncertain  whether  he  prefers  the  affected  Malvina  or  the 


not  have  given  him  the  words  which  he  speaks  at  the  simple-hearted  Polly.  Greville  (^Miss  Amy  Roselle),  a  fanner’® 
instant  of  his  discovery  of  Tartuffe :  daughter  to  whom  he  had  become  engaged  before  he  in- 

J’ai  doat^  fort  longtcmps  que  ce  fdt  toot  de  booj  herited  his  uncle’s  estates.  Miss  Boselle  is  a  very  young 

Et  je  croyais  toujours  qu’on  changerait  de  ton.  .  actress,  who,  last  week,  made  her  first  appearance  in  London 

The  follies  which  Orgon  commits  are  patent  enough  with^  Lady  Teazle.  For  that  part  she  was  hardly  equal,, 
out  undue  emphasis  being  laid  upon  them  by  the  tones  though  she  showed  considerable  ability  in  it.  She  is  quite 
and  gestures  of  the  actor,  as  if  ho  were  endeavouring  to  to  the  part  of  Polly  Greville,  and  the  little  scene 

depict  extreme  fatuity.  It  is  by  Oigon’s  impulsiveness  and  to  which  she  bluntly  reproaches  Charles  Chuckles  for 
want  of  balance,  and  not  by  his  lack  of  discernment,  an  proposing  to  throw  her  off  for  a  girl  with  money  ia 
undisciplined  heart  and  not  by  a  wooden  head,  that  his  admirably  acted>,a8  is  also  the  sequel  to  it,  when  she  for. 
errors  and  troubles  are  caused.  "  gi^as  him  for  what  he  has  done  as  soou  as  she  finds  that  he^ 

The  Elmire  of  Mdlle  Favart  will  bear  thinking  over,  forfeited  his  position  as  squire  and  becomes  a  poor  mam 
Her  languor  in  the  earlier  scenes  is  attributable  to  Elmirs’6  as  soon  as  Brandon  shows  him  the  forged  will  that  is  sup- 
invalid  wndition,  but  she  rouses  herself  in  the  critical  posed  to  disinherit  him.  This  showing  and  its  consequences- 
interview  with  Tartuffe.  Her  reception  of  his  declaration  «ao8t  conventional  type.  Mr  Sothern,  for  th& 

was  a  masterpiece.  The  surprise,  on  second  thought  first  time  in, this  piece,  acts  really  well,,  when  he  snatches 
checked;  the  waiting  attitude ;  the  adroit  keeping  open  a  the  document  from  Bnuidon,  and,  as  swn  as  his  couan 
door  of  escape  from  the  consequences  of  Damis’  premature  Qrssham  enter8»  hands  it  to  him ;  and  if  his  sudden  de- 
and  ill-advised  revelation,  were  all  given,  and  aU  admirably,  parture  from-  Bayenh^  is  clumsy  and  unnatural,  the  fault 
It  was  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  great  scene,  wherein  her  ^  ^e,  author’s^  not  his. 

woman’s  wit  had  to  contend  at  once  with  her  fear  of  the  In  the  thwF  act,  which  is  very  poor  throughout,  wo- 
wolfish  passion  of  Tartuffe,  and  the  dread,  lest  having  meet  Baohel  Grindrod  in  her  lodgings  again,  and  agaiu 
committed  herself  with  him,  she  should  yet  fail  to  convince  Miss  Gwjmne  makes  Bachel  interesting,  wl^e  she  receives  • 
OigoD.  After  witnessing  this  scene,  one  cannot  help  a  visit  from  Charles  Chuckles,  and  shows  that  she  hos^ 
thinking  that  even  its  author  would  have  been  satisfied  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  him.  Chuckles,  in  the  mean- 
with  such  a  rendering  of  his  masterpiece.  while^  having  quitted  Bavenhill,  has  come  to  London,  and’- 

-  pawned  neturly  all  his  dothes,  tried  in  vain  to  earn  a  living 

«AK  FliaTTW  AT  THF  by  driving  cabs  and  holding  horses,  and,  at  length,  though. 

AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN  AT  THE-  he  dedaret  t^t  hs  wilh  “  hold  a. i»g  for  twopence,”  he  is 

HAYMABKET.  r reduced  to  his  last  shilling;-  or,  as  he  soliloquises,  to  “six 

Mr  Byron’s  **  new  and  original  comedy-drama  ”  was  '  twopenny  ycal  piss.”*  After  his  interview  with  Bachel  in- 
well  received  on  its  first  production  in  London  last  Satnr-  her  bedroom  he  goes  into  his  own  bedroom,  which,  of 
day,  and  it  affords  sufiScient  opportunity  for  the  light  and  course,  is  in  the  next  compartment  (both  being  shown  on> 
pleasant  acting  in  which  Mr  Sothern  and  the  Haymarket  ^e  stage  at  once),  and  there  he  is  visited  by  Polly  Greville- 
company  excel,  to  justify  the  expectation  that  it  will  have  a  who  has  been  hunting  him  up,  apparently  during  some* 
fair  ran  of  popnlaiity.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  weeks  or  months,  with  a.  huge  braket  on  her  arm,  oon- 
piece,  however,  is  that  it  is  an  inoffensive  collection  of  trite  taining  a  game  pie  n^e  by  herself,  brandy  and  water,, 
stage-incidents,  clumsily  hung  together  by  hackneyed  ideas  bread,  table-<doth,  knife^  folk,  sued  idl  the  other  appnr- 
snd  phrases,  with  a.  few  stale  puns  to  vary  the  monotony  of  tenances  of  a  picnic.  The  game  pie  is  not  too  stale  tor 
pointless  dialogue.  Mr  Byron,  it  is  true,  has  written  to  Chuckles  to  eat.  He  consumes  a  good  part  of  it,  and 

say  that  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  puns  are  not  of  his  drinks  up  the  brandy  and  water,  kissing  Polly  in  the- 

own  manufacture  ;  but  if  they  were  all  improvised  by  the  intervals,  and  talking  nonsense  to  her,  imtil  she  runs  off  as- 
actors,  we  cannot  blame  them  much  for  supplying  the  lack  oddly  as  she  entered;  Directly  after  that  Brandon  arrives 
of  smart  writing  by  such  poor  devices  as  were  within  their  a*  the  next-door  lodgings  of  Jabez  Grindrod.  There,  of ' 
reach.  The  puns  helped  to  keep  the  audience  in  good  course,  ho  meets  Chuckles,  and  produces  a  true  will,  which* 
humour,  and  Mr  Byron  has  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the  be  bas  since  found,  and  which  restores  Chuckles  to  his- 
performers  for  doing  their  best  to  ensure  success  on  the  possessions. 

stage  of  a  production  that  no  one  would  have  patience  to  The  fourth  act  follows  naturally,  or  conventionally, 
read  at  home.  Gresham  is  deposed.  Chuckles  is  restored,  at  Bavenhill.. 

to  the  first  act  we  are  introduced  to  Jabez  Grindrod  (Mr  Polly  Greville  is  accepted  as  a  wife  by  the  squire.  Ma)vina^ 
Chippendale),  a  miser  of  the  most  conventional  sort,  who  ousted,  and  Lady  Logwood  triumphs  in  the  failure  of 
hades  on  the  skill  of  his  daughter,  Bachel  (Miss  Fanny  ber  vulgarity. 

Wynne),  in  imitating  handwriting.  Miss  Gwynne,  whose.  The  conception  of  Charles  Chuckles  is  well  suited 
acting  throughout  is  as  delicate  and  artistic  as  the  part  to  Mr  Sothern,  and  ho  does  the  very  best  be  can  with  its 
^igued  to  her  will  allow,  puts  much  pathos  into  her  per-  faulty  working  out.  It  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  part  of 
Her  tender  handling  of  the  cheap  bouquet  she  his  acting  he  could  have  done  better,  having-  once  con* 
bonght,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  upbraidings  at  her  sented  to  act  at  all'  in  so  commonplace  a  play.  Mr  Edwards 


J’ai  doatd  fort  longtcmps  que  ce  ffit  tout  de  booj 
Et  je  croyais  toujours  qu’on  changerait  de  ton. 

The  follies  which  Orgon  commits  are  patent  enough  with- 


“AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN”  AT  THE- 
HAYMABKET. 

Mr  Byron’s  “  new  and  original  comedy-drama  ” 


piece,  however,  is  that  it  is  an  inoffensive  collection  of  trite 
stage-incidents,  clumsily  hung  together  by  hackneyed  ideas 
and  phrases,  with  a  few  stale  puns  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
pointless  dialogue.  Mr  Byron,  it  is  true,  has  written  to 


Br  work  for  her,  are  all  finely  executed,  down  by  practice.  Mias  Boselle  is  simple,  lively,  ana 

an^h  ^  steward  of  Charles  Chuckles  (Mr  Sothern),  attractive  as  Polly,  Gteville,  and  promises  to  be  a  good 
iost  youDg  gentleman,  without  much  brains,  who  has  actress  of  girlish  parts,  in  which  there  is  no  great  play  rf. 
and  Bavenhill  from  an  uncle  who  died  intestate  ;  passion.  But  if  “  An  English  Gentleman  ”  is  popular  for 

K  .  obtains  from  the  Grindrods  a  forged  will,  any  length  of  time,  it  will  be  on  account  of  the  racy  acAinff 

Edwa^  A  ^  P^^P^riy  to  Chuckles’s  cousin,  Gresham  (Mr  of  Mr  Sothern,  and  the  tact  of  Miss  Fanny  Gwynne,  who^ 
he  wHl  believing  that  by  showing  it  to  hb  master  abilities  are  made  more  apparent  in  every  new  piece  in. 

rept  him  to  pay  20,000Z.  for  its  concealment.  .  which  she  plays. 


/ 
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most  important  of  the  schemes  that  have  been  devisc^il 
for  the  suppression  of  war  is  that  which  Kant 
foreshadowed  in  his  ‘Idea  of  a  Universal  Historv 
on  a  Cosmo'Political  Plan,*  and"  formulated  in  his  ‘p^ 
ject  of  Perpetual  Peace.*  These  works  of  the  KoniM* 
bergphilosopher  are  comparatively  little  known,  although 
the  former  was  admirably  translated  into  English  bv 
Thomas  De  Quinoy  many  years  ago,  and  into  French 
within  the  last  ten  years  ^  M.  Littr4,  who  incorporated 
the  entire  brochure  into  his  ‘  Auguste  Comte  et  la  Philo- 
sophie  Positive,*  with  the  reinark,  “C*e8t  inconnu  en 
France.**  Notwithstanding  this  apparent  neglect,  how¬ 
ever,  the  ideas  first  promulgated  by  Kant  in  1784  have 
made  rapid  progress,  and  form  the  leading  article  in 
the  political  creed  of  thousands  who  not  only  know 
nothing  of  his  philosophy,  but  have  never  even  heard 
of  his  name.  It  is  surely  a  striking  and  significant 
circumstance  that  the  International  Working  Men*8 
Association  and  other  powerful  combinations  of  the 
working  classes  of  Europe  should  unoonsoiously  have 
adopted  the  “Project  of  Perpetual  Peace**  as  the 


LITERARY. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  WAR. 

Conversationt  on  War  and  General  Culture,  By  the  Author  of 
*  Friends  in  Council.*  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  prevention  of  war  has  long  been  a  favourite 
theme  with  Mr  Helps,  and  he  has  never  discoursed  more 
pleasantly  upon,  and  round  about,  the  suUect,  than  in 
these  ‘Conversations  on  War  and  General  Culture.*^  As 
the  title  of  the  volume  indicates,  its  author  relies  chiefly 
on  the  dissemination  of  general  culture  as  an  antidote 
against  war,  believing  that  “  all  endeavours  to  prevent 
war,  whether  relating  to  primary  or  secondary  causes, 
depend  upon  increased  culture  of  the  minds  of  man.** 
He  has  no  specific  remedy  to  propose,  and  deals  rather 
timidly  with  the  question,  considering  that  it  is  his 
ultimate  thought  on  the  whole  matter,  that  there  will 
never  be  assured  peace  for  the  world  until  two  or  three 
of  the  great  nations  resolve  to  take  the  risk  of  preparing 
for  peace  instead  of  for  war.**  But  this  work  will  help 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  radical  cure  than  Mr 
Helps  IS  at  present  ready  to  recommend,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  agreeable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  peace  movement. 

In  our  time  this  movement  has  entered  a  new 
phase.  Although  there  still  exist  theorists  who  main- 
tain  that  the  health  of  humanity  can  only  be  preserved 
by  periodical  blood-letting,  and  that  the  moral  atmo¬ 
sphere  can  be  clarified  only  by  the  thunderbolts  of  war, 
the  vast  majoritv  of  mankind  have  begun  to  doubt 
whether  this  violent  treatment  is  either  necessary  or 
efficacious.  They  no  longer  need  to  be  convinced  that 
peace  is  desirable,  and  that  war  is  an  evil  and  a  sin,  and 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  prevention  of  war 
is  not  an  a  priori  impossibility,  however  difficult  the 
task  may  appear  and  really  is.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  war  will  continue  so  long  as  men  and  nations  covet 
their  neighbour*s  possessions  and  envy  their  prosperity  i 
and  renown,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  no  effectual 
action  can  be  taken  to  curtail  the  risk  of  war  until  men 
have  succeeded  in  subduing  their  evil  passions  and 
desires.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
suppression  of  war  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  con¬ 
dition  of  father  social  and  moral  progress ;  and  the 
problem  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  moral  problem,  which 
can  never  be  satisfactorily  solved  by  any  amount  of  good 
dispositions  and  affections,  even  if  we  could  suppose 
that  these  could  become  widely  prevalent  in  a  society 
that  is  liable  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  periodical 
outbreaks  of  war.  The  intellect  has  a  function  to  per¬ 
form,  as  well  as  the  heart,  before  the  blessings  of  peace 
can  be  secured,  and,  in  order  to  compass  the  end  he  has 
in  view,  the  moralist  requires  the  help  of  the  statesman. 
The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  preventing  war 
has,  in  short,  become  a  practical  question;  and  the 
answer  will  have  to  be  worked  out  experimentally,  as 
well  as  reasoned  out. 

Various  schemes  have ’been  proposed  with  the  view 
of  insuring  peace  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  they 
have  all  had  one  feature  ' 


essential  principle  of  their  political  prog^mme.  The 
Republic  one  and  indivisible,  for  which  Mazzini  preaches 
and  Garibaldi  fights,  was  first  conceived  by  Immanuel 
Kant,  who  said : 

The  same  anti-social  impulse  which  first  drore  men  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  Commonwealth  is  again  the  cause  that  erery  Common¬ 
wealth,  in  its  internal  relations,  i.e,y  as  a  State  in  reference  to 
other  States,  occupies  the  same  ground  of  lawless  and  uncontrolled 
liberty ;  consequently  each  must  anticipate  from  the  others  the 
very  same  evils  which  compelled  individuals  to  enter  the  social 
state.  Nature  accordingly  avails  herself  of  the  spirit  of  enmity  iu 
man,  as  existing  even  in  the  great  national  corporations  of  that 
animal,  for  the  purpose  of  attaining,  through  the  ineritable  an¬ 
tagonism  of  this  spirit,  a  state  of  rest  and  security ;  t.#.,  by  wan, 
by  the  immoderate  exhaustion  of  incessant  preparations  for  war, 
and  by  the  pressure  of  evil  consequences  which  war  at  last  entails 
upon  any  nation  even  in  the  midst  of  peace, — she  drives  nations 
to  all  sorts  of  experiments  and  expedients  ;  and  finally,  after 
infinite  devastations,  ruin,  and  universal  exhaustion  of  energy,  to 
one  which  reason  should  have  suggested  without  thh  cost  of  so 
sad  an  experience,  vis.,  to  quit  the  barbarous  condition  of  lawless 
power,  and  to  enter  into  a  federal  league  of  nations,  in  which  the 
weakest  member  looks  for  its  rights  and  protection— not  to  its  own 
power,  or  its  own  adjudication,  but  to  this  great  confederation,  to 
the  united  power  and  the  adjudication  of  the  collective  will. 
Visionary  as  this  idea  may  seem  ...  it  is,  notwithstsnding, 
the  inevitable  resource  and  mode  of  escape  under  that  pressurs  of 
evil  which  nations  reciprocally  inflict ;  an^  hard  as  it  may  be  to 
realise  such  an  idea,  States  must  of  necessity  be  driven  at  last  to 
the  very  same  resolution  to  which  the  savage  man  of  nature  wu 
driven  with  equal  reluctance — viz.,  to  sacrifice  brutal  liberty,  and 
to  seek  peace  and  security  in  a  civil  constitution  founded  apon 
law.  •  .  .  Before  this  last  step  is  taken,  human  nature—tben 
about  half  way  advanced  in  its  progress — is  in  the  deepest  abyss 
of  evils  under  the  deceitful  semblance  of  external  prosperity ;  and 
Rousseau  was  not  so  much  in  the  wrong  when  he  preferred  the 
condition  of  the  savage  to  that  of  civilised  man  at  the  TOint  where 
he  has  reached,  but  is  hesitating  to  take  the  final  step  of  nis  ascent. 

The  form  and  constitution  of  the  Cosmopolitic  State, 
in  which  alone,  according  to  Kant,  can  the  primordial 
faculties  and  dispositions  of  humanity  be  fully  and  freely 
developed,  is  clearly  indicated  in  what  he  styles  “  The 
Definitive  Articles  of  a  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Peace, 
which  are  as  follows;  “(1.)  the  constitution 
State  must  be  Republican ;  and  (2.)  public  law  must  w 
founded  on  a  Federation  of  Free  States  or  Republics. 
The  self-government  of  the  individual  States,  Kant 
rightly  considered,  must  first  be  established  before  tM 
self-government  of  the  combination  of  States  could 
become  practicable  or  possible. 

At  the  close  of  every  recent  European  war  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  preventing  war  has  been  discussed  with 
increasing  interest,  although,  up  to  the  present, 
any  practical  result.  No  one,  nowever,  can  have  iiw 
to  observe  that  the  cause  of  peace  has  latterly 
a  different  class  of  adherents  from  those 
ranged  themselves  under  her  standard.  If  Ibe  x 
Party  has  not  been  silenced,  it  has  at  least 
or  absorbed.  A  sterner  and  more  determmed  se 
men  have  stepped  forward  imd  declared  them^v®^,^ 
friends  of  peace,  men  who  would  prefer  active  to  P 
measures,  if  they  could  be  convinced  that  these 
further  their  object ;  and  with  this  new  ^  Ijjg 

movement  has  advanced  a  stage.  The  sprea 


in  common — the  establishment 
of  a  more  or  loss  permanent  bond  of  union  among  the 
different  States.  Dante  dreamed  of  the  unification  of 
Europe  into  one  vast  empire,  governed,  in  temporal 
matters,  by  a  Cmsar,  and,  in  spiritual  matters,  by  a 
Pope  ;  and  Hildebrand  wished  to  establish  a  universal 
theocracy.  Henri  Quatre  and  Grotius  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  permanent  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of 
international  disputes,  an  idea  which  has  been  revived 
in  a  modified  form  by  the  Anglo-American  Committee, 
it  being,  we  believe,  one  of  the  objects  of  that  associa¬ 
tion  to  agitate  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  to  decide  all  disputed  questions 
that  may  arise  between  the  English-speaking  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  High  Joint  Commission, 
appointed  by  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  to  arrange  a  settlement  of  the  Alabama 
and  Canadian  fisheries  question,  mav  also  be  cited  as  an 
^proximation  to  the  sort  of  tribunal  proposed  by 
Grotius  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  But  by  far  the 
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f  f  re  of  humanity,  has  also,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  Nine  out  of  every  ten  writers  between  Dryden’s  day  and 
gifnily  strengthened  the  cause  of  peace.  There  are  Macaulay’s,  and  since,  who  have  mentioned  the  first 
evils  that  are  now  believed  to  be  incurable,  and  the  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  name,  have  done  so  only  to  vilify  it; 

of  war  is  submitted  to  with  ever-intensified  impa-  and  one  is  tempted  to  believe  that  much  of  their  abuse 
ce  As  self-government  extends  men  feel  that  their  has  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to  emulate  the  caustic 
/te  is*  largely  in  their  own  hands,  and  that  they  them-  language  of  the  most  pungent  bit  of  satire  produced  by 
are*  principally  to  blame  for  the  sufferings  they  the  most  pungent  of  English  satirists.  So  it  was,  at 
*ndure  *  and  the  sense  of  power  begets  the  desire  to  put  any  rate,  with  Macaulay,  who,  when  he  wrote  his 
down  even  the  greatest  of  the  scourges  with  which  they  hurgh  Review  essay  on  Sir  William  Temple,  took  as 
are  afflicted.  -  gospel  the  strictures  of  “that  gorgeous  satiric  muse, 

Wir  wollen  heir  auf  Erde  schon  who  comes  sweeping  by  in  sceptred  pall,  borrowed  from 

Das  Himmel-reich  errichten ;  her  more  au^st  sisters.”  His  metaphors  were  some- 

That  is  the  stmih  that  has  been  taken  up  by  the  what  more  chastened,  and  his  opinion  of  Dryden  was 
enfranchised  multitudes,  and  it  will  grow  louder  and  considerably  altered,  when  he  wrote  his  Whig  *  History 
louder  as  their  numbers  increase.  of  England but  the  tirade  on  Shaftesbury  had  been 

It  will  be  remembered,  that,  in  the  very  height  of  the  made  the  gem  of  the^  essay,  and  he  would  not  have 
Franco-German  ^ar,  an  article,  ascribed  to  Mr  Glad-  chosen  to  contradict  it  in  the  history,  even  if  reasons  for 
fltonC  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  peroration  so  doing  had  been  furnished  by  the  contents  of  “  old 
of  whi^  w^  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  war.  “  Cer-  trunks  and  escritoires.”  Every  recent  historical  student, 
tain  it  is,*'  said  the  writer,  ”  that  a  new  law  of  nations  studying  the  same  period,  has  had  occasion  to  expose 
is  gradually  taking  hold  of  the*  mind,  and  coming  to  bias  and  misrepresentation,  on  some  pointy  or 

sway  the  practice  of  the  world ;  a  law  which  recognises  other,  of  Lord^  Macaulay ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
independence,  which  frowns  upon  aggression,  which  Mr  Christie  should  have  chosen  for  his  point  of 

favoure  the  pacific,  not  the  bloody  settlement  of  disputes,  attack  the  strictures  on  Shaftesbury.  He  has  not  justi- 
which  aims  at  permanent  and  not  temporary  adjust-  all  the  praise  that  he  heaps  on  his  hero ;  but  he  has 
ments ;  above  all,  which  recognises  as  a  tribunal  of  brought  to  light  much  that  must  modify  every  one’s 
paramount  authority,  the  general  judgment  of  civilised  future  judgment,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  has  prepared  a 
mankind.  .  .  The  greatest  triumph  of  our  time — a  hook  that,  besides  its  apology  for  Shaftesbury,  is  full 
triumph  in  a  region  higher  than  that  of  electricity  and  valuable  contributions  to  a  correct  understanding 

steam — will  be  the  enthronement  of  this  idea  of  public  public  affairs  in  England  during  the  age  of  the 

right,  as  the  governing  idea  of  European  policy ;  as  the  Restoration. 

common  and  precious  inheritance  of  all  lands,  but  supe-  The  biography  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the  in- 
rior  to  the  opinion  of  any.”  Since  then  Professor  corporation  in  it  of  many  details  concerning  the  history 
Seeley  has  brought  forward  a  project  for  a  union  of  the  of  England  throughout  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth, 
States  of  Europe  after  the  American  plan  ;  “  a  federation  wf^^ch  illustrate  Sha^sbury’s  early  life ;  but  the  chief 
with  a  complete  apparatus  of  powers,  legislative,  execu-  interest  of  the  work  is  in  the  later  portion,  which  treats 
tive,  and  judicial,  and  raised  above  all  dependence  upon  ™ore  fully  of  the  time  between  1G60  and  1683.  Bom  in 
the  State  Governments.”  “  The  indispensable  condition  1^21,  Shaftesbuiy  fought  first  with  the  Cavaliers  and  then 
of  success,”  he  adds,  “  is  that  the  levying  of  troops  be  Roundheads  before  Cromwell  came  to  the  front, 

assigned  to  the  federation,  and  be  denied  to  the  indi-  at  variance  with  the  great  IVotector,  and  was  one  of 

vidual  States.”  Among  the  other  writings  that  have  first  to  welcome  Charles  the^  Second.  “He  began 

been  published  within  the  past  few  months  on  this  sub-  as  a  Royalist,  ®ays  Mr  Christie,  “  and  he  was  now 
ject,  not  the  least  noteworthy,  although  probably  the  a  Royalist  again.  The  intervening  time  had  been  full  of 


in  which  the  Republican  remedy  for  war  is  ably  expounded  .  course  nad  been  tnat  oi  a  restless,  excitable,  eag^r, 
and  advocated.  impulsive  man,  not  content  to  be  idle  or  let  his  talents 

Returning,  after  our  long  digression,  to  Mr  Helps’s  1*®  ander  a  bushel  ;  full  of  desire  to  govern 

volume,  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  range  of  subjects  and  control  events,  and  full  of  confidence  in  himself, 
touched  upon  in  it  is  very  wide,  and  that  the  side-  » *aan  is  prone  to  quit  a  party  if  he  does  not  have 

essays  are  fully  as  instructive  and  entertaining  as  the  ®^a  way  ;  such  a  man  is  often  the  most  hopeful  in 
passages  bearing  directly  on  the  main  theme.  It  includes  ^^®  outset,  and  the  first  to  despair.  In  that  outline 
an  excellent  essay  on  quarrelling,  embracing  an  analysis  Ghnstie  shows  how  there  was  a  basis  for  Dryden  s 
of  the  quarrel  scene  in  “  Julius  Csesar ;  ”  a  panegyric  on  exaggerations,  and  for  all  the  misrepresentations  of  later 
the  English  daily  and  weekly  press ;  a  dissertation  on  critics.  Had  he  maintained  the  same  judicial  tone  all 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  even  a  litUe  scientific  through  his  book,  it  would  have  been  a  better  and  more 
knowledge ;  a  criticism  on  what  we  may  call  the  Spread-  satisfactory  defence  of  Shaftesbury  than  it  is.  The  trae 
Eagle  propensity  of  French  writers  ;  pleasant  anecdotes  justification  of  Shaftesbury  s  life  is,  not  that  he  was  an 
illustrative  of  Palmerston’s  love  of  physical  science ;  a  honest  man,  if  judged  by  abstract  rules,  but  that  he  was 
discussion  on  the  woman  question,  in  which  the  old  ^  honest  as  many  of  his  fellows,  and  more  honest  than 
notions  on  the  subject  are  defended  by  the  old  argu-  ®®®^®  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  with  more 
ments  j  and  much  else  that  is  verv  readable.  honour.  In  days  when  patriotism  was  almost  at  its 

_ lowest  ebb,  he  was  a  real  patriot  in  his  own  way. 

After  the  Restoration,  ho  was  made  a  Priry  Councillor  and 
THE  FIRST  LORD  SHAFTESBURY  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  for  many  years  a  laborious 

j  . . .  *  official.  He  did  not  intrigue  against  Clarendon ;  he  had  no  part 

C'oo/>cr,  First  Earl  of  Shafltshury^  in  bringing  about  his  disgrace;  he  endeavoured  to  soften  his  falL 
wi-1688.  By  W.  D.  Christie,  M.A,  formerly  Her  Majesty’s  As  a  Minister  of  Charles,  supposed  to  be  in  his  confidence  and 
Argentine  Confederation  and  to  Brazil.  In  one  of  his  chief  advisers,  he,  with  others  of  his  colleagues  equally 
0  Volumes.  Macmillan.  high-placed,  had  no  knowledge  or  suspicion  of  secret  arrange- 

Mr  Chriafi'n  A _  T  X  xi*  •  •  meuts  for  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  hr  aid  of 

ward  ^  ^ne  a  valiant  thing  m  coming  for-  French  money  and  arms,  connected  with  negotiations  and  treaties 

o  4-  ,  .^P*^®^t  Dryden  s  Achitophel  as  **  a  man  of  for  which  he  was  publicly  responsible  for  a  French  alliance  and  a 
great  ability  and  high  mental  cultivation,  a  man  free  Dutch  war.  He  did  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the  unjust  Btop 

|wm  hypocrisy  and  cant,  outspoken,  courageous  and 

honest,  a  noliticiaTi  a  •  “  *4.  ^^'a  be  the  author.  When  he  became  convinced  of  the  King  s  designs 

pursuing  It  amid  p  hi.  influenc  .nd  eaerw  in 
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Mr  Chriafi'n  A _  T  X  xi*  •  •  meuts  for  introducing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by  aid  ol 

ward  ^  ^ne  a  valiant  thing  m  coming  for-  French  money  and  arms,  connected  with  negotiations  and  treaties 

tf  4-  ,  .^P*^®^t  Dryden  s  Achitophel  as  **  a  man  of  for  which  he  was  publicly  responsible  for  a  French  alliance  and  a 
great  ability  and  high  mental  cultivation,  a  man  free  Dutch  war.  He  did  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  the  unjust  Btop 

|wm  hypocrisy  and  cant,  outspoken,  courageous  and  ‘t®  **®  *'®®“ 

fionest,  anoliticiaTi  a  •  “  *4.  ^^*a  be  the  author.  When  he  became  convinced  of  the  King  s  designs 

the  pursuing  it  amid  ^  threw  all  the  weight  of  his  influence  and  energy  m 

of  «  ®®“-8eekings,  meannesses,  and  falsehoods  the  Cabinet  to  breaking  the  French  alliance  and  ending  the  Dutch 

i«  I  nien ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  Lord  Macau-  war.  He  was,  in  consequence,  dismissed  from  the  Lord  Chancel- 
y  8  sententious  declaration  that  “  the  charts  a^inst  lurship*  Soon  after,  he  was  in  vain  begged  to  return,  wd  he 
W  rest  on  evidence  not  ref"*  .plendid  offer,  of  monej  .nd  pTue  which  the  French 

®eiit8  which  vrit  j  “7  “y  Ambacdor  wm  .ent  to  hi.  honse  to  pre..  npon  hii*.  From  the 

Wit  can  dovisA  m»  Htt  onxr  inrrki.mcLfirkn  time  whcn  he  ccascd  to  be  Lord Chauccllor,  hc  was the cousistcnt, 

bold,  and  indefatigable  opponent  of  a  system  of  government  swel- 


whiob  devise,  or  by  any  information 

be  found  in  old  trunks  and  escritoires.” 
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journey.  Regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  state 
ments,  and  a  record  of  facts,  the  volume  before  us  i* 
both  valuable  and  instructive,  while,  from  a  literarv 
point  of  view,  it  -'s  pleasantly  written  and  thorouchfr 
attractive.  Mr  Cooper  describes  the  magnil^ent 
scenery  of  Western  China  and  the  borders  of  Thibet 
very  picturesquely  and  effectively,  and  narrates  his 
adventures  with  a  touch  of  humour  which  makes  them 
readable  and  amusing.  He  has  had  the  advantage 
of  seeing  Chinese  life  from  a  stand-point  hitherto 
inaccessible  to  Englishmen,  and  has  mixed  with  China¬ 
men  almost  as  one  of  themselves.  We  have  certainlv 
in  late  years  had  many  valuable  works  on  China,  but  then 
they  have  been  chiefly  written  by  Protestant  mission¬ 
aries  whose  labours  have  been  confined  to  the  consular 
ports.  The  French  missionaries,  who  are  scattered 
through  China,  are  not  allowed  to  impart  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  have  acquired,  and  thus  an  immense  amount 
of  accumulated  knowledge  is  shut  out  from  Europeans. 
Mr  Cooper  regards  the  jealous  hostility  of  the  educated 
and  official  classes  towards  foreigners  as  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  as 
they  are.  Throughout  his  long  journey  he  was  treated 
witn  kindness  and  consideration  by  the  middle-classes 
and  the  peasantry,  and  he  thinks  that  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  more  numerous  and  less  prejudiced 
portion  of  tlie  inhabitants  would  cause  China  to  be  no 
longer  a  terra  incxiQyiiia,  More  unrestrained  and  extended 
commercial  and  political  intercourse  between  China  and 
the  West  will,  moreover,  do  much  towards  introducing 
Western  civilisation,  and  saving  that  great  empire  frem 
internal  decay  and  ruin.  To  aid  this  by  pioneering  a 
road  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  through  Central 
China,  and  by  discovering  a  shorter  and  more  direct 
communication  between  China  and  India,  was  the  object 
,  of  Mr  Cooper’s  travels. 

Our  author  spent  some  time  in  preparing  for  bis  jour¬ 
ney  at  Shanghai,  and  then  set  sail  for  Hankow,  the  last 
open  port,  about  700  miles  up  the  Yang-tse4ciang.  There 
he  rehearsed  his  part  “  in  pigtail  and  petticoats,”  and 
set  out  on  his  travels  in  a  junk  navigated  by  Chinese 
sailors  and  attended  by  a  native  guide  and  ij^rpreier. 
After  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  the  travellers  arrived 
at  Chung-Ching,  “  the  Liverpool  of  Western  China,” 
In  this  prosperous  city,  with  its  250,000  inhabitants,  Mr 
Cooper  remained  for  a  short  time,  and  put  up  at  a 
genuine  Chinese  hotel.  Here  he  received  more  lessons 
as  to  his  deportment  and  dress,  and  assumed  the  spec¬ 
tacles  which  are  generally  worn  by  Chinese  scbolaRi. 
At  Chnng-Ching  he  left  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  and  set  out 
in  a  sedan  chair  carried  by  coolies  across  the  fertile  pro¬ 
vince  of  Sz-chuan,  and,  after  many  adventures  en  routef 
arrived  at  Chen-tu-foo,  which  he  describes  as  the  Paris 
of  China.  “  Its  shops  contain  the  richest  collections  of 
works  of  art.  The  number  of  silk-mercers,  clothiers, 
and  book-shops  is  prodigious  ;  and  from  the  number  of 
well-dressed  and  spectacled  individuals  constantly  walk¬ 
ing  in  and  cut  of  the  latter,  it  is  plain  that  literature  is 
greatly  patronised  there.” 

Proceeding  eastward,  Mr  Cooper  reached  the  torder 
town  of  Ta-tsian-loo,  where  a  stream  separates  the  Thibetan 
quarter  on.  the  left  bank  from  the  Chinese  quarter  on 
the  right.  Here  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lamas  in  their 
“Lamasery,”  and  was  at  once  transported  back  to  one 
of  the  monasteries  of  olden  time,  so  strongly  do  the  reli¬ 
gious  observances  of  the  Lamas  remind  the  visitor  oi 
the  monks  and  ritual  of  Catholic  countries.  The  nnm- 
bers  of  the  priests  in  Thibet,  compared  with  the  toW 
population,  seem  to  bo  very  great,  and  conseqaenUy 
the  power  of  the  priesthood  is  immense,  and 
increasing.  Here,  says  our  author,  “  the^  lay 
are  the  mere  slaves  of  the  Lamas,  who  live  in  hixnn^ 
idleness,  for  each  lamasery  possesses  enormous  e8twa5» 
as  well  as  the  revenues  drawn  from  the  lay  pnp“  , 
ia  the  shape  of  tithes  or  produce,  both  of  cattle 
grain.”  There  are  nuns  wlio  perform  men^ 
for  the  Lamas,,  and,  like  the  priests,  profess  the  stD 
chastity,  dedicating  themselves  entirely  to  tee  wo 


linir  the  overgrowth  of  French  power,  and  degrading  England 
into  inaignificance  abroad  and  French  vassalage.  An  enlightened 
friend  of  religious  toleration,  he  was  the  opponent  of  Roman 
Catholics,  not  because  of  their  religion,  but  because  of  their 
political  dangcronsness.  Once  again  he  was  brought  into  high 
office,  the  King  finding  his  support  necessary,  and  promising  to 
govern  according  to  his  views ;  and  within  a  few  months,  because 
his  views  remained  unchanged,  he  was  once  again  discarded. 
After  this,  offers  of  high  office  were  again  and  again  made  to  him, 
and  he  persistently  refused  them.  Twice  during  his  bold  career 
of  opposition  he  was  imprisoned.  Once  he  was  put  on  trial  for 
life.  Finally,  he  took  counsel  with  Russell  for  organising  a  rebel¬ 
lion  against  misgovernment ;  here  he  may  have  been  imprudent, 
but  his  life  was  now  in  danger;  there  was  no  security  for  him 
against  arbitrary  power;  and  before  these  plans,  which,  if  perse¬ 
vered  in,  would  probably  have  ended  in  discomfiture,  could  be 
matured,  he  fled  from  instant  danger  of  arrest,  and  died  an  exile 
in  a  foreign  land. 

The  thing  of  all  others  that  was  honourable  to  Shaftes¬ 
bury  was  his  constant  refusal  of  French  bribes.  While 
the  King  and  nearly  every  statesman  under  him  were 
pensioners  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  it  was  no  slight 
merit  to  hold  aloof  from  temptation ^  If  Shaftesbury 
was  fickle  in  bis  actions,  and  constant  only  in  ambition, 
he  must  be  praised  for  declining  to  aid  his  ambition  by 
the  disgraceful  means  adopted  by  others-  The  great 
man’s  friendships,  too,  yield  collateral  proof  that  he  was 
better  than  his  enemies  made  out;  and  perhaps  his 
most  intimate  friend  of  all  was  John  Locke.  Peter 
Coste’s  record  of  this  intimacy  is  creditable  both  to  the 
peer  and  to  the  commoner : 

When  Mr  Locke  studied  at  Oxford,  he  fell  by  accident  into  his 
company,  and  one  single  con? ersation  with  that  great  man  won  him 
his  esteem  and  confidence  to  such  a  degree  that  soon  afterwards 
my  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  him  to  be  near  his  person,  and  kept 
him  as  long  as  Mr  Locke’s  health  or  affairs  would  permit.  That 
Earl  particularly  excelled  in  the  knowledge  of  men.  It  was 
impossible  to  catch  his  esteem  by  moderate  qualities :  this  his 
enemies  themselves  could  never  deny.  I  wish  I  could,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  give  yon  a  full  notion  of  the  idea  which  Mr  Locke 
had  of  that  nobleman’s  merit.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
of  it,  and  that  in  •  manner  which  sufficiently  showed  he  spoke  from 
his  heart.  Though  my  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  not  spent  much 
time  in  reading,  nothing  in  Mr  Locke's  opinion,  could  bo  more 

i'ust  than  the  judgment  ho  passed  upon  the  books  which  fell  into 
lis  hands.  He  presently  saw  through  the  design  of  a  work  ;  and, 
without  much  heeding  the  words,  which  ho  ran  over  with  vast 
rapidity,  he  immediately  found  whether  the  author  was  master  of 
hif  subject,  and  whether  his  reasonings  were  exact.  But,  above 
all,  Mr  Locke  admired  in  him  that  penetration,  that  presence  of 
mind,  which  always  prompted  him  with  the  best  expedients  in  the 
roost  desperate  cases;  that  noble  boldness,  which  appeared  in  all 
his  public  discourses,  always  guided  by  a  solid  judgment,  which, 
never  allowing  him  to  say  anything  but  what  was  proper,  regu¬ 
lated  his  least  word,  and  left  no  hold  to  the  vigilance  of  nis 
enemies. 

Mr  Christie’s  volume  is  enriched  by  many  letters 
written  by  Locke  and  others  to  Shaftesbury.  His  ex¬ 
tracts  from  Shaftesbury’s  own  letters  and  journals  are 
also  of  mnch  interest,  as  illustrating  both  the  state 
of  public  affairs  and  the  general  temper  of  society  in 
his  day.  For  the  great  zeal  which  he  has  shown  in  the 
production  of  these  volumes,  indeed,  Mr  Christie  de¬ 
serves  more  praise  than  for  bis  judgment.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  hai^  work  of  many  years,  and  contain  much 
new  and  valuable  materi^  drawn  from  the  “  old  trunks 
and  escritoires,”  which  Lord  Macaulay  held  in  such  con¬ 
tempt,  in  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  from  our  own  national^  archives,  and  from  the 
manuscript  libraries  of  France.  These  original  materials 
are  interspersed  in  the  work,  and  also  fill  more  than  two 
hundred  pages  of  appendix.  If  Mr  Christie  has  not 
proved  that  there  was  much  heroism  in  his  hero,  he  has 
satisfactorily  shown  that  ho  was  a  far  worthier  man 
than  jealous  and  time-serving  contemporaries  and  reck¬ 
less  or  ill-informed  critics  of  later  generations  have 
represented. 


MR  COOPER’S  TRAVELS  IN  CHINA  AND 

THIBET. 

TraveU  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce,  in  Pigtail  and  Petticoats  ;  or,  an 
Overland  Journey  from  China  totcards  India,  By  T.  T.  Cooper. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  John  Murray. 

At  length  one  Englishman  has  been  sufficiently  bold 
and  fortunate  to  traverse  the  Flowery  Land,  from  the 
month  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  to  the  mountains  of 
Thibet,  and  has  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  his  eventful 
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.  u-bitants  of  Thibet,  virtue  is  quite  unknown  among 
Ih  oriesthood,  and  the  lamaseries  are  little  better  than 
dens^of  debauchery.  At  Ta-tsian-loo  Mr  Cooper  dis- 
°  rded  the  pigtail  and  petticoats  and  the  sedan-chair, 
set  out  on  a  mule,  through  Eastern  Thibet,  dressed 
Qrdinary  European  costume.  He  arrived  safely  at 
the  town  of  Bathang,  where  he  remained  for  a  time, 
deavouring  to  make  friends  with  both  the  Mandarins 
and  the  Thibetan  officials  cf  the  border  country.  On  his 
wav  south,  from  Bathang  to  Atenze,  he  encountered 
a  grange  (^venture.  He  was  suddenly  married  without 
knowing  it,  and  found  himself  saddled  with  a  young 
wife  much  against  his  inclination.  Having  halted  for 
breakfiwt  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  he  was  quickly 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  young  girls  gaily  dressed  and 
decked  with  garlands,  who  invited  him  to  follow  them 
and  partake  of  their  hospitality.  Having  enjoyed  a 
rural  luncheon  with  these  fairies  and  some  elderly 
Thibetan  ladies  who  presided,  he  was  presented  with  a 
pipe  and  a  wife  at  the  same  time.  When  his  interpreter 
returned,  Mr  Cooper  was  informed  that  he  was  properly 
married,  according  to  the  custom  of  Thibet,  and  tliat  he 
would  be  expected  to  take  away  his  wife  with  him.  Ex- 
postulation  was  of  no  avail,  and  at  last  he  was  compelled 
to  put  her  on  a  mule  and  allow  her  to  ride  off  by  his  side. 
It  was  not  until  they  had  travelled  some  distance  that 
he  was  able  to  get  rid  of  her,  by  surreptitiously  sending 
her  to  one  of  her  relatives. 

Mr  Cooper  did  not  reach  very  far  beyond  Atenze.  At 
Wei-see-foo  he  was  imprisoned  for  five  weeks  by  a 
treacherous  Mandarin,  and  was  compelled  to  return  by 
the  way  he  came  to  Hankow*.  On  his  return  journey 
he  was  encountered  by  a  comely  Thibetan,  carrying  a 
bundle,  who  introduced  herself  as  the  mother  of  the  girl 
whom  he  had  returned  to  her  relatives.  She  told  him 
that,  as  he  had  been  obliged  to  part  with  her  daughter, 
she  had  come  to  supply  her  place,  with  the  consent  of 
her  husband.  On  Mr  Cooper’s  assuring  her  that  he  was 
not  a  marrying  man,  the  lady  appeared  inclined  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  him,  but  at  length,  after  many 
threats,  she  affectionately  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks 
and  departed.  Certainly  the  marriage  laws  of  Thibet 
appear  to  be  rather  strange  and  complicated.  Mr 
Cooper  visited  one  family  in  which  a  wife  was  common 
to  three  brothers  and  their  father.  The  eldest  brother 
seriously  defended  the  custom,  as  conducive  to  the 
comfort  of  all  parties.  Besides  being  a  good  wife  to 
all  of  08,”  be  added,  **  she  is  a  capital  worker,  and  always 
merry.  She  has  no  other  woman  in  the  house  to  quarrel 
with,  she  is  sole  mistress,  and  w  e  enjoy  perfect  quiet ; 
hut  if  each  of  us  had  a  wife,  they  would  be  always 
fighting,  we  should  have  more  women  to  clothe,  more 
children  to  feed,  and  we  should  be  miserable  men.’* 

Our  author  was  prevented  from  completing  his  over- 
journey  to  India,  by  the  united  action  of  the 
Chinese  Mandarins  and  the  Lamas.  The  Chinese  sus¬ 
pect^  Mr  Cooper  of  going  to  Assam  to  open  up  com- 
muntcaiioDs  in  order  to  destroy  the  tea  monopoly  which 
at  present  possess;  while  the  Lamas  feared  that 
With  the  introduction  of  British  trade  the  new  religion 
would  come,  and  free  trade  and  free  thought  combined 
would  overthrow  their  spiritual  sw*ay.  Mr  Cooper 
indeed  considers  that  “  the  advancement  or  retardation 
of  the  transfer  of  the  Thibetan  tea  trade  to  onr  Indian 
planters  depends  mainly  on  the  policy  adopted  by  our 
overnmeul.  If  a  vigorous  determination  to  protect 
ntish  subjects  is  shown,  it  will  result  in  securing  to 
om  the  same  freedom  of  access  to  the  now  closed 
Markets  of  Thibet  that  is  already  enjoyed  by  the 
6|»ttlese  and  Chinese.”  Seeing  what  “  vigorous  pro- 
th  British  subjects”  generally  means^  we  hope 

cautio^*^  hooper’s  suggestion  will  be  received  with 

Cooper  was  defeated  in  the  main  object 
18  journey,  he  was  so  far  successful  as  to  show  that 
Englishman  to  travel  through  the 
Vat’  and  bring  back  the  results  of  his  obser- 

wonlJ*  ,  regard  to  the  Chinese  character,  he 
whioli  many  anomalies  by  the  blind  superstition 

les  underneath  the  practical  and  sensible  extor 


rior  of  both  the  unedneated  and  the  governing  classes. 
It  requires  only  the  slightest  touch  to  rouse  this  sleeping 
demon  within  them  and  to  change  them  into  ‘  insensible 
madmen,  r^kless  of  life,  and  savage  as  wild  beasts.  Yet 
even  in  this  superstitions  country  the  signal  success  of 
the  Catholic  missions  is  a  proof  that  much  may  be  done, 
by  gentle  means,  to  bring  home  to  the  natives  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Western  civilisation.  Notwithstanding  the 
feaiffnl  ^rsecutions  which  assailed  the  missionaries 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  “  Catholic  Christianity 
now  numbers  its  adherents  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
to  be  found  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire.”  With 
regard  to  manners  and  customs,  our  author  tells  us  that 
the  arti&cial  small  foot  of  the  Chinese  women  had  its 
origin  in  the  seraglio  of  one  of  the  Emperors,  whose 
favourite  wife  eloped  with  a  water-carrier.  It  is  a  fashion 
which  he  saw  existed  in  all  respectable  families  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  China,  and  is  not  confined 
to  particular  districts.  The  Chinese,  however,  deny 
that  it  is  simply  a  senseless  fashion.  They  argue  that  it 
has  its  uses  in  preventing  the  women  from  gadding 
about,  and  jeopardising  the  honour  of  their  hnsbands, 
while  it  adds  to  that  helpless  dependence  which  serves 
so  much  to  increase  their  natural  charms.  Our  author 
cannot  say  very  much  in  favour  of  the  cleanliness  of. 
Chinese  cottage  interiors.  They  may  be  compared  with 
Irish  cabins.  Pigs  lie  about  under  the  tables,  and  in 
the  comers  of  the  rooms,  while  children,  dogs,  fowls, 
and  ducks  occupy  the  dirty  mud  floors.  It  will  please 
the  Spiritualists  to  find  that  Chinese  women  often 
resort  to  spirit-rapping  to  discover  the  number  of 
children  they  are  likely  to  have.  The  spirits  perform 
with  the  aid  of  a  bamboo  basket  and  a  chop -stick ;  the 
stick  rapping  out  the  answers  at  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  Here  on  the  confines  of  the  spiritual  w’orld  we 
are  compelled  to  pause,  and  leave  Mr  Cooper’s  interest¬ 
ing  volume  to  our  readers.  We  commend  it  to  them  as 
an  entertaining  book,  containing  many  carious  facts  as 
to  the  internal  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the 
great  Chinese  Empire. 


THE  NEXT  GENERATION. 


The  Next  Genemtion,  By  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P.  In 
Three  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 


Terrified  husbands  and  fathers,  who  tremble  lest  their 
homes  should  be  neglected  and  their  children  left  to  run 
wild,  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  successful  resistance 
lately  made  by  the  Commons  to  the  revolutionary 
attempt  to  subvert  the  order  of  nature  and  bring  about 
social  anarchy.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  soothe  their 
fears  by  the  assurance  that  discord  and  political  strife 
will  not  be  brought  to  their  firesides — that  the  measure 
seeks  only  the  enfranchisement  of  independent  women, 
widows,  and  spinsters.  The  lords  of  creation  are  not  to 
be  deceived  in  that  way.  They  know  that  the  present 
demand  is  but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  which,  if  they 
once  allow  it  to  be  inserted  under  the  foundations  of  the 
social  fabric,  will  be  mercilessly  driven  home  until,  rent 
and  shattered,  the  whole  edifice  of  society,  roared  with 
so  much  toil  and  patience,  will  crash  to  the  earth  in 
utter  ruin  ;  while  love  and  gentleness,  together  with  all 
other  sacred  and  beautiful  qualities  that  now  hover 
round  our  fallen  nature,  will,  like  frightened  angels, 
spread  their  wings  and  be  found  in  this  abandoned  world 
no  more.  How  fearful  and  terrible  is  woman  !  Her 
nature  is  different  from  that  of  man,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  animal.  We  do  not  fear  that  the  fox  will  eat  the 
corn,  neither  do  we  take  pains  to  fence  up  the  chickens 
lest  they  should  follow  the  ducks  into  the  water Nature 
is  trusted  to  keep  these  innocent  creatures  in  their 
“  proper  sphere.”  Men,  too,  are  relied  on  not  to  over¬ 
step  the  limits  of  their  natural  province.  woman, 
dangerous  woman,  is  so  strange  a  contradiction  of  all 
natural  law  that,  if  not  fettered  to  her  place,  bound  in 
her  sphere  by  masculine  rule,  she  would  rush  to  self- 
destruction,  dragging  the  other  half  of  the  race  after 
her,  involving  all  iu  her  guilt  and  its  punishment.  Is 
it  not  recorded  that  but  for  this  same  evil  fenmle  ambi¬ 
tion  we  should  all  at  this  moment  be  revelling  in  the 
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sinless  delights  of  Eden  ?  Shall  man,  then,  listening  to 
her  witching  voice,  risk  a  second  fall?  The  very 
thought  must  be  awful. 

Yet,  according  to  Mr  Maguire,  we  shall  soon  have 
made  the  headlong  plunge.  In  the  session  of  Parlia* 
ment  for  1891,  with  which  ‘  The  Next  Generation  * 
begins  and  ends,  Mrs  Bates — not  a  widow— is  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of  the  Commons,  while  the 
brilliancy  and  talent  of  the  House— the  morality,  as  a 
matter  of  course — would  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
monopolised  by  the  lady  members.  Thus  Mr  Maguire 
has  made  a  clean  breast  of  it.  But  to  what  purpose  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  say.  He  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  divine 
gift  of  prophecy,  nor  is  he  of  such  intellectual  standing 
as  to  give  his  predictions  the  weight  of  authority.^  The 
fiieuds  of  soeial  and  political  reform  will  thank  him  for 
his  well-meant  effort,  while  the  kind,  conciliatory  spirit 
that  breathes  in  every  sentence  must  shield  him,  we 
should  think,  from  any  ilhnatured  attack.  A  defect  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  noticed  in  this  somewhat  eiratic  piece 
of  literature  is  a  curious  sort  of  inconsistency,  not  so 
much  logical  as  psychological.  The  sentiment  of  chi¬ 
valry,  incompatible,  we  think,  with  perfect  equality  and 
now  little  more  than  the  insult  of  an  empty  worship, 
not  only  survives  the  emancipation  of  women,  but 
appears  a  revived  and  vital  power  in  “  the  next  gene¬ 
ration.” 

There  was  a  new  principle  of  pride — indeed,  of  chivalrous 
rivalry —infused  into  politics  by  the  happy  arrangement  of 
placing  the  truant  politician  within  the  direct  influence  of  femi¬ 
nine  observation — or,  so  to  speak,  under  feminine  jurisdiction. 
What  a  taunt  was,  in  other  days,  to  a  knight  or  esquire  who 
lacked  skill  or  courage  in  tourney  or  in  battle,  a  glance  or  word 
of  reproach  is  now  to  the  member  of  the  Party  who  fails  in  bis 
tryst,  or  does  not  loyally  sustain  his  banner  in  the  moment  of 
political  crises. 

Again,  while  there  can  be  no  objection  to  every  young 
lady  being  taught  “  to  row,  swim,  and  skate,  with  a 
little  fencing,  just  to  open  the  chest  and  improve  the 
pose,”  we  can  in  no  way  approve  of  an  army  of  lady 
volunteers.  Such  an  organisation,  unless  actually  to  be 
used  in  time  of  need,  would  be  simply  childish.  And 
not  only  ma^  women  always  claim  a  kind  of  just  exemp¬ 
tion  from  direct  participation  in  the  work  of  slaughter, 
as  a  set-off  against  those  natural  sufferings  peculiar  to 
their  sex  ;  but,  with  the  sentiment  against  war  rapidly 
widening  and  deepening,  it  would  bo  worse  than  imbe¬ 
cility  to  add  to  the  sacrifice  of  human  life  in  a  way  that 
could  have  no  result  beyond  mere  increase  of  carnage. 
For  save  to  the  nation  barbarous  enough  first  to  bring 
women  into  the  battlefield,  which  would  thereby  have 
in  point  of  numbers  a  momentary  advantage,  the  effect 
of  introducing  women  to  the  army  would,  of  coarse,  be 
but  to  add  equally  to  hostile  ranks,  thereby  augmenting 
the  harvest  of  death,  while  leaving  their  relative  strength 
as  before.  But,  although  we  cannot  encourage  Mr  Ma¬ 
guire’s  lady  volunteers,  we  envy  our  children  their  better 
days,  when  the  fair  sex  will  so  nobly  hold  their  own  in 
the  senate,  at  the  bar,  in  medicine,  and  every  other 
learned  profession — no,  not  every :  there  is  one  excep¬ 
tion.  The  church  remains  sacred  from  their  all-invading 
feet. 

The  zeal  of  the  author  at  times  carries  him  beyond 
the  sobriety  of  nature,  producing  occasionally  an  almost 
ludicrous  contrast  with  the  persistence  of  some  Old- 
World  idea.  For  instance,  in  his  anxiety  to  glorify 
women,  endowing  some  of  them  with  a  versatility  of 
talent  and  accomplishment  exceeding  the  range  of  any 
ordinary  human  being,  he  makes  men  play  such  an 
insignificant  part  in  the  next  generation  as  to  tempt  the 
remark  that  they  appear  to  be  retained  only  for  sweet- 
hearting  purposes.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  marriage  is 
considered  a  suflfleient  reason  for  the  most  useful  and 
distinguished  women  retiring  from  public  service — the 
exception  of  Mrs  Bates  notwithstanding.  “  When  the 
right  hour  comes,  the  most  gifted  woman— even  she 
who  has  drunk  deep  of  popular  applause — will  lay  aside 
the  chaplet  won  in  the  public  forum  to  assume  the 
sceptre  of  domestic  empire.”  “  Domestic  empire  ” 
sounds  very  fine ;  but  the  British  Empire,  then  includ¬ 
ing  the  half  of  China,  is  a  greater  matter ;  and,  fa)m 
the  account  given  of  able,  brilliant  women  and  their 


good,  respectable  nobodies  of  husbands,  mere  **  fitn 
of  things^’  would  suggest  that,  if  one  must  be  devoid  c 
to  the  management  of  the  nursery  and  superintendence 
of  the  servante,  the  weaker  sex  had  better  occupy  the 
humbler  position.  But  wo  shall  rot  quarrel  about  th 
future.  Mr  Maguire  is  in  the  san  e  boat  with  us,  and  is 
I  pulling  with  such  heart,  and  such  excellent  intentions 
that  he  may  well  be  forgiven  an  occasional  false  stroke 

A  delightful  part  of  the  book  is  the  charming  picture 
of  a  transformed  Ireland.  Ere  twenty  years  have  passed 
away,  an  enlightened  policy  is  expected  to  bring  uni¬ 
versal  content  and  prosperity  to  that  long-oppressed 
and  distracted  nation.  The  author  may  be  trusted  to 
know  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and,  though  his 
expectations  are  sanguine,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  a  Federal  Parliament  sitting  iu 
Dublin,  a  Prince  Viceroy  married  to  the  daughter  of  a 
“great  Irish  house,”  with  a  Royal  residence  in  the 
country,  would  go  far  to  win  the  love  and  loyalty  of  this 
generous  people.  And  surely  these  would  be  a  cheap 
price  to  pay  for  such  a  boon — that  is,  should  we  at  the 
time  referred  to  still  have  princes  to  dispose  of.  Bat 
more  eflBcacious  than  these  Royal  favours,  than  the 
boldest  Liberal  measures,  in  wiping  from  the  Irish  mind 
the  memory  of  centuries  of  injury,  will  be  a  “wholesome 
revolution  in  the  general  tone  of  the  English  press.”  In 
this  opinion  also  we  heartily  concur.  A  sympathy, 

“  kind  without  condescension  and  generous  without 
pity,”  must  be  looked  to  as  “  the  grand  head  pacificator, 
the  real  peacemaker.” 

We  regret  to  have  to  pronounce  Mr  Maguire  wholly 
unsound  on  the  most  important  question  referred  to  in 
his  book, — the  possibility  and  desirability  of  extirpating 
poverty. 

Let  ns  take  the  conriction  home  to  oar  minds,  that  we  cannot 
rid  ourselves  of  the  presence  of  Poverty — that,  even  in  the  midst 
of  our  Carnival  of  Progress,  we  must  be  reminded  that  there  are 
dark  and  deep  shadows  in  our  social  life — that  the  skeleton  of 
Poverty  will  perpetually  seat  itself  at  our  National  Banquet 
The  words  of  Him  whom  all  Christians  honour  and  revere  are  a 
guarantee  for  the  abiding  presence  of  Poverty  amongst  ns— “/or 
the  Poor  you  have  always  with  you.”  We  cannot,  then,  rid  onr- 
selves  of  this  so-called  evil ;  nor  would  it  be  for  our  benefit  that 
we  could.  We  should  become  hard,  insensible,  egotistical,  if  our 
sympathies  were  not  constantly  appealed  to  —if  our  aid  were  not 
perpetually  invoked  by  or  for  our  suffering  brethren. 

Were  we  under  the  necessity  of  endorsing  this  hopeless 
creed,  we  might  well  turn  in  loathing  and  despair  from 
the  mocking  glitter  of  advancing  civilisation.  Christ’s 
words  were  a  statement  of  fact,  not  a  prophecy ;  and 
“  our  suffering  brethren  ”  may  be  excused  if  they  refuse 
to  dwell  in  affliction,  that  the  rich  may  not  go  without 
pleasant  exercise  for  their  fine  feelings  and  tender 
synmathies. 

with  the  exception  of  an  unfortunate  drunkard,  who 
is  at  large  in  spite  of  an  Act  for  the  Compulsory 
Seclusion  of  Confirmed  Inebriates,  Mr  Mt^ira’s  people 
are  all  very  pleasant  acquaintances.  His  Christians  are 
not  of  the  “  austere  type,  who  perversely  believe  that 
human  beings  were  created  solely  that  they  might  te 
miserable  in  this  life,  in  order  that  they  might  be  saved 
in  the  next.”  Roman  Catholicism  is  just^  perceptibly  ^ 
favoured,  but  such  saintly  good  feeling  subsists  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  faith  that  each 
must  have  abandoned  the  habit  of  regarding  the  dogmas 
of  the  other  as  damnable  heresies ;  difference  in  point 
of  doctrine  seems  of  as  little  social  importance  as  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  colour  of  the  eyes.  , 

In  the  *  Next  Generation  *  there  is  no  story.  A  Iwy 
boat-race,  with  an  accident,  is  the  most  exciting  episode, 
on  which  occasion  the  whips  of  the  Commons  are  © 
gallant  heroines.  Though  abundant  enough,  the  love- 
making  is  too  gentle  and  easy  to  be  at  all  interes  mg. 
The  style  is  rather  wordy,  and  the  conversations  ong 
winded.  But  a  quiet  vein  of  Irish  humour  runs  throng 
the  book. _ _ 

MR  O’DRISCOLL’S  MEMOIR  OF  MACUSE. 

A  Memoir  of  Daniel  Maclisej  1l.A>  By  W.  Justin  0  Brhco 

M.K.L  A.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Longmans. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  more  to  bo  told 
and  fortunate  life  of  Maclise  than  is  told  by  Hr 
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11 .  and,  if  80,  we  are  grateful  to  him  for  telling  it  in 
Jhis ’small  volume  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
instead  of  expanding  it,  after  the  fashion  of  many  friendly 
biosrraphers,  into  a  work  three  or  four  times  as  large. 
The  work,  however,  has  a  look  of  incompleteness ;  and, 
when  we  close  it,  leaves  only  a  faint  impression  of  its 
gnbject.  It  describes  all  Maclise’s  more  important 
pictures,  and  contains  many  interesting  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  men  of  note  ;  but  all  its  personal  reminiscences 
might  have  been  re-arranged  in  a  chapter  or  two,  and 
every  one  who  turns  to  them  for  information  about  their 
hero’s  life  will  find  many  points  omitted  or  vaguely 
referred  to.  Doubtless  Mr  O’Driscoll  has  made  the 
memoir  as  complete  as  ho  conveniently  could  :  perhaps 
no  one  else  could  have  made  it  very  much  more  com¬ 
plete  ;  yet  it  is  only  a  rough  sketch. 

Thus  it  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  about  even  the  date 
of  Maclise’s  birth.  According  to  his  own  assertion,  he 
was  born  in  1811.  “  It  is  stated,  on  most  respectable 

authority,”  says  Mr  Driscoll,  “  that  a  record  appears  in 
the  parish  register  ”  to  the  effect  that  he  was  bom  in 
1806.  The  difference  of  five  years  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  artist’s  precocity.  But 
Mr  O’Driscoll  seems  not  to  have  troubled  himself  to 
look  at  the  parish  register,  and  sift  the  truth  to  the 
bottom.  He  is  satisfied  with  saying  that  **  it  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  a  young  man  twenty-two  years  old 
could  successfully  represent  himself  to  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  as  a  lad  of  sixteen.”  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  a  lad  of  eighteen  should  have 
acquired  sufficient  mastery  of  form  and  colour,  and,  yet 
more,  sufficient  insight  into  human  character  to  paint 
the  ^lustration  of  “  Twelfth  Night,”  showing  Malvolio 
in  Olivia’s  garden,  which  was  exhibited  in  1829,  and  is 
now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Whatever  the  year,  Maclise  was  born  at  Cork,  and 
there  he  gave  early  signs  of  artistic  power.  Here  is  a 
stoiy  that  is  not  in  Lockhart’s  ‘  Life  of  Scott  ’ : 

In  the  autumn  of  1825  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  a  hasty  tour  of 
Ireland,  accompanied  by  Mr  and  Mrs  Lockhart  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth.  Amongst  other  places  he  stayed  a  short  time  at  Cork,  and, 
whilst  there,  he  Tisited  the  establishment  of  Mr  Bolster,  an 
eminent  bookseller.  ^  The  presence  of  the  illustrious  author 
attracted  crowds  of  literary  persons  there.  Maclise,  then  a  mere 
boy,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter,  and 
placed  himself  unobserved  in  a  part  of  the  shop  which 
afforded  him  an  admirable  opportunity,  he  made  in  a  few  minutes 
three  outline  sketches,  each  in  a  different  position.  Ho  brought 
them  home,  and  having  selected  that  one  which  he  considered  the 
®11  ^'gbt,  and  next  morning  brought  to  Bolster  a 
highly  finished  pen-and-ink  drawing,  handled  with  all  the  elaborate 
mioateness  of  a  line  engraving.  Bolster  placed  it  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  his  shop,  and  Sir  Walter  with  his  friends  having 
again  called  during  the  day,  it  attracted  his  attention  when  he 
entered.  ^  He  was  struck  with  the  exquisite  finish  and  fidelity  of 
toe  drawing,  and  at  once  inquired  the  name  of  the  artist  who  had 
executed  it.  Maclise,  who  was  standing  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
SHOP,  was  brought  forward  and  introduced  to  Sir  Walter.  The 
great  author  took  him  kindly  by  the  hand,  and  expressed  his 
^  mere  boy  could  have  achieved  such  a  work, 
thft  that  he  would  yet  distinguish  himself.  Sir  Walter 

«» .k  r  a  pen,  and  wrote  with  his  own  hand  ‘  Walter  Scott,' 
at  the  foot  of  the  sketch. 

Tlmt  portrait  was  lithographed  and  sold  extensively ; 
an  Maclise  found  himself  at  once  a  successful  portrait 
er  lu  a  humble  way.  He  opened  a  studio,  charged  at 
rs  a  guinea  and  a  half  for  a  pencil  portrait,  and  before 
ng  was  able  to  raise  his  price  to  five  guineas,  and  even 
chn*^  ^  ^  much  work  as  he  cared  for.  He  wisely 

make  this  only  a  stepping  stone  to  greater 
reiPH^  A  11  solely  by  his  own  efforts,  he 

in  Co  If  ^11  pecuniary  help  from  others,  stayed 

had  earned  money  enough  to  start  him  in 
Strppf  1827,  taking  cheap  lodgings  in  Newman 

won  til  ®  student  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 

indenpn/?^  ^  ^  of  strict 

would  b  Ihe  travelling  studentship  that 

Had  he  ®/^^Dled  hini  to  spend  three  years  in  Home, 
artist  •  h  might  have  become  a  more  finished 

the  ^  master  of  his  craft.  In 

a^d  in  evp^r**  u®  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  picture, 

^Hcal  produced  several  his- 

^hich  bron«kF^v-  number  of  portraits, 

g  t  him  much  money  and,  of  its  own  sort,  i 


much  fame.  Henceforward  Mr  O’Driscoll  has  little  to 
record  but  a  long  progress  of  prosperity  in  the  career  of 
his  friend.  The  record  is  enlivened  by  many  pleasant 
illustrations  of  the  temper  of  the  artist,  given  chiefly  in 
his  own  letters.  This,  to  the  author  of  ‘  The  Life  of 
Ooldsmith,*  was  written  in  1842,  apropos  of  Maclise’s  • 
most  famous  picture,  “  The  Play  Scene  in  ‘  Hamlet,’  ” 
and  “  The  Origin  of  the  Harp,”  which  was  then  also  in 
his  studio,  waiting  for  the  Academy  Exhibition  : 

My  dear  Forster, — Let  me  pour  my  woes  into  your  friendly 
“buzzom."  Ton  saw  two  men  come  in  here  as  you  went  out; 
one  of  them  was  a  Mr  K  —  ■,  a  nouveau  riehe^  who-  has  lately 
begun  to  buzz  about  artists.  He  bought  that  large  picture  of 
-■ '  Well,  sir,  can  you  believe  it  ?  that  man  knew  nothing  of  the 
play  of  Hamlet^**  neither  did  his  pal.  I  felt  myself  a  very  spoon 
even  in  explaining  to  them — the  plot  and  the  meaning  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  ;  and  my  soul  fell  down  into  my  slippers  to  think  that  that 
man  is  the  representative  of  a  thousand  such.  Oh  1  were  you  to 
see  the  puzzled,  unintelligent  look  he  used  now  to  throw  on  me 
and  then  on  the  picture,  and  then  on  his  pof,  who  only  looked  at 
the  tip  of  my  nose.  I  swear  to  yon  he  never  took  his  eyes  off  me, 
and,  I  believe,  never  saw  the  picture  at  alL  As  for  the  nymph,  I 
took  up  Moore  to  read  them  a  line  in  explanation ;  but  I  could 
not,  and  fairly  laid  the  book  down  again  and  held  n^  tongue. 
They  asked  me  what  the  subject  of  the  other  was — “  What’s  the 
subject  ?  ’*  So  I  said,  “  Oh  !  nothing  more  than  you  see."  I  want 
to  tell  yon  that  I  have  made  Hamlet  handsomer,  and,  I  am  sure, 

taken  every  vestige  of - ism  out  of  him.  I  have  painted  on  it 

ever  since,  so  you  may  make  your  mind  easy,  on  that.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  I  go  to  the  Academy  to  pass 
the  pictures  all  day,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till’ twelve  at  night, 
save  the  hours  of  meals.  Some  day  before  vou  come  to  town,  Fll 

fo  down  to  see  von  for  a  minute,  but  I’ll  tell  you  beforehand.  No, 
will  not ;  I’d  find  yon  immersed  in  books  and  papers,  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  a  bedgown. 

Tonrs  faithfully,  D.  Macusb. 

Many  interesting  letters  that  passed  between  Mr 
Forster  and  Maclise  are  printed  in  this  volume.  There 
are  glimpses  also  of  Dickens,  the  artist’s  other  great 
friend ;  but  the  letters  are  not  printed,  respect  being 
paid  to  the  wish  that  was  implied  in  the  following  cha¬ 
racteristic  note : 

Gad’s-Hill  Place,  Higham,  by  Rochester,  Kent, 
Wedn^ay,  May  18,  1870. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  assure  you,'in  reply  to  your  letter,  that 
I  have  not  one  solitary  scrap  of  the  late  Mr  Maclise’s  handwriting 
in  my  possession.  A  few  years  ago  I  destroyed  an  immense  corre- 


privaey  being  respected  when  I  should  be  dead,  1  have  since  allowed 
no  letters  from  friends  to  accumulate  in  my  possession,  and  hence 
this  disappointing  answer  to  your  request.  The  remarks  I  made 
at  the  Royal  Academy  dinner  were  reported  with  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  Times, 

My  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Chamjw  Dickens. 

To  W.  J.  O’DriscolU 

Maclise  died  on  the  25th  of  April  in  last  year.  His 
Sloge  was  spoken  at  the  Academy  dinner,  which  fell  on 
the  day  of  his  burial,  by  Dickens,  whose  own  epitaph 
had  so  soon  to  be  uttered.  ”  The  gentlest  and  most 
modest  of  men,  the  freest  as  to  his  generous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  young  aspirants,  and  the  frankest  and  largest- 
hearted  as  to  his  peers,  incapable  of  a  sordid  or  ignoble 
thought,  gallantly  sustaining  the  true  dignity  of  his 
vocation,  without  one  grain  of  self-assertion,  whole¬ 
somely  natuwJ  at  the  last  as  at  the  first,  *  in  wit  a  man, 
in  simplicity  a  child,’ — no  artist,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
ever  went  to  his  rest  leaving  a  gfol^l®*^  memory  more 
free  from  dross,  or  having  devoted  himself  with  a  truer 
chivalry  to  the  art-goddess  whom  he  worshipped.”  The 
devotion  was  not  less  chivalrous  because  it  was  the^  life- 
service  of  a  man  who,  lacking  the  highest  characteristics 
of  an  artist,  had  only  second-rate  powers  to  employ  in 
the  healthy  entertainment  of  his  fellows. 

MR  TYRRELL’S  EDITION  OF  THE  BACCHAB. 

The  Bacckae  of  Euripides,  With  a  Revifion  of  the  Text  and  a 
Commentary.  By  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  FeUow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Longmans. 

Schlegel  assures  us  that  ”  after  the  ‘  Hippolytus  ’  he 
should  be  inclined  to  assign  to  the  ‘  Bacchae  the  first 
place  amongst  aU  the  extant  works  of  Ewipides. 
mother  we  agree  or  not  with  this  estimate,  there  can 
be  but  litUe  doubt  that  ‘ 

deserving  the  comparative  obhvion  to  which  Englmh 
scholars  have  agreed  to  consign  it.  There  is  in  it  a 
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greet  fulness  of  dramatic  power,  and  a  more  than  Enri- 
pidean  subtlety  of  thought,  with  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  Enripidean  scepticism.  The  play  was  with 
the  ancients  themselves  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
many  dramas  of  Euripides.  Departing  from  the  staid 
dignity  of  Athenian  tragedy,  the  author  for  once  boldly 
j^ims  at  striking  scenic  effects.  We  have  to  picture  the 
chorus  of  Bacchantes,  clad  hi  the  mystic  fawnskin, 
their  streaming  locks  tangled  and  knotted  with  snakes, 
rattling  their  tambourines  and  wildly  clashing  their 
cymbals,  as  they  bound  upon  the  stage,  trilling  out  a 
dboms  filled  with  all  the  frenzy  of  the  Atys,  and  moving 
to  those  vivid  and  rapid  rhythms,  to  the  full  license  of 
which  the  poet  for  once  gives  himself  unrestrainedly  up. 
And  even  to  us,  who  miss  all  its  spectacular  glory,  the 
play  is  full  of  interest,  touching,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
greatest  subject  which  any  poet  can  attempt,  and  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reconcile  those  doubts  and  difficulties  which 
cannot  but  be  awakened  by  any  thoughtful  effort  to 
justify  to  man  the  moral  government  of  the  world.  And 
herein  the  ‘Bacchae’  is  doubly  interesting  as  representing 
what  were  most  probably  Euripides’  latest  views  on  this 
vexed  point, — views  which  Mr  Tyrrell  not  unhappily 
describe  as  filled  with  **  ethical  contentment  and  specu¬ 
lative  calm.”  The  play,  indeed,  closes  with  the  dim  but 
thoughtful  words : 

Many  shapes  has  that  which  is  Divine : 

Many  things  in  ways  unhoped  the  Gods  decide : 

What  has  been  fancied  remains  unfulfilled  : 

Of  what  passeth  fancy  Ood  hath  found  a  path  ; 

And  in  this  wise  have  these  doings  ended. 

Verses  the  spirit  of  which  is  well  caught  in — 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 

Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

Mr  Tyrrell  has  given  us  two  sets  of  notes, — an 
adnotaiio  critica  of  his  own — for  which  we  need  not  be 
too  thankful, — and  a  series  of  epexegetical  notes  in 
English,  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Freshman  Class  at 
Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  which  are  veiy  terse,  lucid,  and 
exact.  The  note,  for  instance,  on  line  111,  is  a  model  of 
commentaiy : 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Bacchae  to  fasten  tufts  of  wool  to  the 
partly  to  enhance  its  dappled  appearance,  and  partly 
because  wool  had  some  mysterious  meaning  in  Greek  religion ; 
see  fidt.  it  81 ;  it  was  attached  to  suppliants*  boughs.  The 
Tulg.  wXoKdfuiv  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  inexplicable. 

Most  editors  would,  of  course,  have  known  all  about  the 
use  of  the  white  wool,  exactly  as  they  know  all  about  the 
faha  Pythagorce  cognata ;  they  would  have  let  off  an 
epigram  or  two  on  the  subject;  and  wXo«rnpwv  they 
would  have  justified  with  perverted  ingenuity.  Less 
happy  is  Mr  Tyrrell  when  he  plays  with  the  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  dead  giants,  and  galvanises  into  life  such  old 
abuses  as  ‘‘  fa^da  Stephani  mendacia,  qui  conjecturis  suis 
codd.  Commenticiorum  turpitcr  subsidium  petiit, — 
which  we  do  not  believe ;  or  as  ‘‘  Piersonus,  ineptam 
tautologiam  Euripidi  obtrudens ;  ”  or,  again,  “  Burgesii 
longe  pejor  est  Medclla.”  Editors  no  longer  hate  each 
other,  and  there  is  no  need  for  such  mockeiy  of  critical 
tourney. 

The  ‘  Bacchae  ’  is  a  good  play, — and  Mr  Tyrrell’s  is  a 
good  edition  of  it, — more,  it  is  the  only  edition  of  which 
we  know  at  all  accessible  to  the  English  (or  Irish) 
undergraduate.  But  it  is  not  as  perfect  as  it  might 
be.  We  cannot  better  explain  ourselves  than  by  saying 
that  it  falls  short  of  the  ‘Agamemnon’  and  ‘  Choephoroe’ 
of  the  late  Professor  Conington.  Mr  Tyrrell’s  tastes 
are  too  much  those  of  the  pure  scholar.  His  prolego¬ 
mena  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  expanded.  And 
we  could  wish  that  he  had  accompanied  the  work  with  a 
translation.  Was  he  afraid  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Senior  Follows  of  Trinity  College  a  more  wiitcr  of 
cribs  P 

In  time  past,  w^hen  to  edit  a  Greek  play  w'as  the  road 
royal  to  a  bishopric,  this  edition  of  a  comparatively 
nnattempted  drama  would  have  been,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  success  w’hich  it  deserves  to  be.  All  that 
can  now  be  hoped  for  it  is  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
notice  it  well  merits,  and  that  it  wdll  stimulate  a  few 


A  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  By  M.  F.  Cusack 
Longmans. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  considerable  research  within 
its  limited  sphere.  Many  public  and  private  libraries 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  service  of  the  authoress.  The 
information  contained  in  Continental  archives  has  been 
freely  made  use  of ;  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  a  book  of 
facts  and  dates  of  every  kind  in  the  greatest  profiision. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  we  have  little  but  facts 
and  dates.  The  dry  bones  of  history  have  been  gathered 
together,  and  have  been  even  arranged  ' 


„  ,  „  in  a  certain  sort 

of  skeleton  order,  but  at  best  they  make  only  a  skeleton. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  county  of 
Kerry  has  been  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  events  of  Irish  history,  as  well  as  of  Englirfi 
history  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ireland.  Miss  Cusack’s 
compilation  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is  not  a  history. 
Besides  the  strictly  narrative  portion,  there  are  some 
chapters  on  the  geology,  fauna,  and  flora  of  Kerry,  hy 
various  collaborateurs,  the  Reverend  Maxwell  Close,  of 
Newtown  Park,  Dublin,  being  a  principal  contributor. 
In  fact,  the  whole  volume  may  be  best  described  as  an 
extensive  chronicle  of  Kerry,  in  conjunction  with  a  guide 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  locality. 

The  emphasis  with  w'hich  Miss  Cusack  bears  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  the  best  feelings  ”  between  aH  ranks 
of  society,”  quite  irrespective  of  reli^ons  and  local 
differences,  is  all  the  more  telling  since  Miss  Cusack  is  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and,  as  “  the  Nun  of 
Kanmare,”  is  known  and  respected  by  Protestants  and 
Catholics  alike  throughout  Kerry.  In  the  composition 
of  her  present  work — she  has  already  written  a  standard 
‘  Life  of  St  Patrick,’  an  ‘  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland,* 
and  a  ‘  Student’s  Manual  of  Irish  History  ’ — she  warm^ 
acknowledges  the  kindly  interest  evinced  by  numerous 
Protestant  gentlemen. 

Among  the  innumerable  details  collected  by  the 
industry  of  this  indefatigable  lady,  there  occurs  an 
amusing  account  in  reference  to  the  patriotic  subject  oi 
old  Irish  whisky.  Some  of  the  entries  in  a  computation 
of  the  king’s  revenue  from  the  county  of  Kerry  in  the 
38th  and  39th  of  Henry  III.,  a.d.  1254-5,  introduce  us 
to  this  topic.  In  this  ancient  document  we  find  John 
FitzThomas  and  Howard  de  Cantelupe  taxed,  the  one 
ISs.  4d.,  and  the  other  I6s.  8d.,  for  “  wine  of  whiskv,’ 
or,  as  the  Law  Latin  puts  it,  vinum  de  wUche.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  occurs  in  a  note : 

Th3  origin  of  the  drink,  called  whisky  in  modern  parlance,  is 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Some  authors  consider  tMt 
the  word  is  derived  from  the  first  part  of  the  term  usquebaagn ; 
others  suppose  it  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  a  place,  the 
Basque  Provinces,  where  some  such  compound  was  concocted  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  English  appear  to  have  appreciated 
this  drink,  for  we  find,  in  1585,  that  the  Mayor  of  \N*teriora 
sent  Lord  Burleigh  a  “rundell  of  aqtui  citai and  in 
letter  in  the  State  Paper  Olfice,  dated  October  14,  1C22.  the  Lor 
Justice  Coke  sends  a  “runlettof  mild  Irish  * jf®™  . . 

daughter  Peggie  to  the  good  Lady  Coventry,”  because  the  sm 
Peggie  “  was  so  much  bound  to  her  ladyship  for  her  .  * 

ness.”  Moreover,  the  Lord  Justice  strongly  recommends 
uskehack  to  his  lordship,  assuring  him  that  if  it  please  ms  o 
ship  next  his  heart  in  the  morning  to  drink  a  little  of  this 
uskehack,  it  will  help  to  digest  all  raw  humours,  expel  wynde, 
keep  his  inward  part  w'arm  all  the  day  after.” 

The  names  of  a  Lord  Coke  and  a  Lord  Burleigh 
be  expected  to  move  the  resistance  of  . 

victuallers.  Miss  Cusack  contents  herself  with  as  lugi 
would  a  Kerry  countryman,  wdio  had  followed  too  c  o^y 
the  precepts  of  the  legal  luminary,  be  allowed  ^  P  o 
the  illnstrinnsi  examnle  as  an  extenuatinjj  circums  Q 
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NEW  NOVELS.  reverence  we  may,  perhaps,  express  a  doubt  whether 

La  Marquise,  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of ‘Dacia  ^o^^sh  Latin  would  not  be  as  pleasant  to  Divine  ears 
’  ‘  Altogether  Wrong,’  ‘  A  Winter  Tour  in  Spain,*  as  some  of  the  sentences  which  we  have  given  in  extenso 
&c.  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers.  in  all  their  native  English.  * 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  pity  that  *  Madame  la  Marquise  *  wm  - - 

not  more  carefully  written.  A  simple  story  of  domestic  Harry  Disney.  An  Autobiography.  By  Atholl  De  Walden, 
life  devoid  of  all  incident  or  romance  more  out  of  the  In  Three  Volumes.  Tinsley. 

common  than  a  suicide  or  a  mad  bull,  depends  for  its  The  confessions  of  Harry  Disney  are  very  thrilling 

charm  entirely  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  told.  Did  and  contain  many  sly  hits  at  the  monstrosities  of  fashion 
not  however,  the  title-page  of  ‘  Madame  La  Marquise  ’  and  society ;  but  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  a  bad  book, 
assure  us  that  the  author  was  already  known  to  fame  by  It  does  not  tend  to  make  us  take  a  more  hopeful  view 
‘Dacia  Singleton,’  ‘Altogether  Wrong,  ‘  A  Winter  of  human  life,  nor  does  it  cheer  us  with  the  thought 
Tour  in  Spain,’  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  we  should  imagine  that  that  human  nature,  after  all,  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems, 
we  had  had  offered  to  us  the  first  attempt  of  some  half-  It  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  work  of  art,  and  is 
taught  girl  as  fresh  from  what  is  called  a  finishing  school  utterly  deficient  in  morality.  It  is  sensational  in  the 
as  are  the  two  cousins  Agnes  and^  Adrienne  de  Motte-  wildest  sense  of  the  term,  and  is  strongly  seasoned  with 
viiie  from  the  Convent  of  the  Sacro  Coeur.  We  are,  for  the  vices  of  the  great  schools  of  Braddon  and  Ouida. 
instance,  assured  that  “  it  was  as  easy  to  move  with  The  hero,  Harry  Disney,  is  the  only  son  of  an  eccen* 
words  a  glass  stopper  when  tightly  fixed,  as  to  move  the  trie  Devonshire  clergyman  of  good  family,  who  dies 
General  from  his  purpose;”  while  of  the  Marquis  de  suddenly  by  his  own  hand,  and  leaves  little  or  nothing 
Falloux  we  read  that  “  he  was  as  superior  to  that  coarse  to  his  heir.  Harry  then  turns  his  attention  to  art,  and 
bein<^  with  whom  Agnes  was  compelled  to  pass  her  life  in  a  few  years  acquires  considerable  proficiency  as  a 
as  a*^thorongh-bred  is  to  a  cart-horse.”  After  two  such  painter.  He  goes  to  a  remote  seaside  place  to  complete 
startling  comparisons  as  are  these  "we  hardly  know  what  a  great  picture,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  a  lady 
next  to  expect,  and  cannot  even  be  sure  that  “  consoli-  whom  he  has  seen  only  in  his  dreams.  He  soon,  how- 
tary  ”  is  a  printer’s  error,  or  that  by  “  consolitary  ever,  encounters  her  in  the  flesh,  and  saves  the  life  of 
thought  ”  the  writer  does  not  mean  the  thought  in  which  the  original  of  his  poetical  imaginings  in  a  thoroughly 
a  lady  indulges  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  boudoir.  If  romantic  manner.  She  turns  out  to  be  Lady  Trevennis, 
this  latter  be  indeed  the  true  interpretation,  we  venture  a  leader  of  fashion,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
to  suggest  that  a  little  “  consolitary  ”  emendation  would  of  the  day,  and  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Trevennis,  a 
much  improve  such  a  sentence  as  this  :  wealthy  baronet  and  naval  officer,  who  spends  the 

However  distasteful  it  may  at  moments  be  to  some  of  them  to  greater  part  of  his  time  at  sea.  Mr  Harry  Disney, 
be  ever  and  constantly  watching  others,  as  they  well  know  they  conceiving  a  platonic  friendship  for  her  ladyship,  fre- 
ire  watched  themselves,  there  is  always  held  before  them  such  quently  visits  her  at  her  country  residence.  She  gives 

ur^uhe*task\ll^ted*th^  sittings  for  his  great  picture,  and  their  friendship 

03  progresses  very  favourably  and  very  rapidly.  She 
After  endeavouring  vainly  to  construe  which,  we  find  returns  to  town  in  the  season,  and  Mr  Harry  Disney 
that  there  are  word-tangles  upon  the  very  next  page,  exhibits  his  picture  and  becomes  famous.  He  takes  the 
which  are  yet  more  impenetrable :  place  of  tutor  to  Lady  Trevennis’s  little  son,  so  that  he 

To  be  a  true  Jesuit,  you  must  he  an  untrue  man.  That  there  may  be  able  to  look  after  her  ladyship,  and  guard  her 
are  DOW  and  then  one  or  two  bright  exceptions-at  heart,  not  out-  jjarm.  In  time  he  becomes  private  secretarv  to 

wardly— IS  saying  very  little  ;  for  take  any  large  band  of  recog-  xi  i  j  »  r  i-  •  i.  ^  x*  xu  n _ T  a. 

nixed  evil-doers,  and  none. in  the  world  could  compete  in  number  lady  s  father,  who  is  a  mem^r  ^  the  Government 

with  those  forming  the  Society  of  Jesus ;  and,  however  bad  their  ^J^d  an  influential  personage.  Mr  Disney  soon  finds, 
principles,  some  amongst  them  would  be  found  with  claims  on  however,  that  his  platonic  friendship  is  rapidly,  changing 
oar  comffpssion  from  their  very  helplessness  and  the  impossibility  into  love,  and  Lady  Trevennis,  discovering  this  also, 
Irfdiwnttaglin,;  themselves  from  the  web  so  closel,  and  surely  jj.  ^jjjj  better  that  he  ehoSld  not  live 


this  latter  be  indeed  the  trne  interpretation,  we  venture 
to  suggest  that  a  little  “  consolitary  ”  emendation  would 
much  improve  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 

However  distasteful  it  may  at  moments  be  to  some  of  them  to 
be  ever  and  constantly  watching  others,  as  they  well  know  they 
ire  watched  themselves,  there  is  always  held  before  them  such 
rewards  as  are  best  suited  to  each,  if  they  fulfil  with  tact  and 
talent  the  task  allotted  them. 

After  endeavouring  vainly  to  construe  which,  we  find 


which  are  yet  more  impenetrable : 

To  be  a  true  Jesuit,  you  must  he  an  untrue  man.  That  there 
are  now  and  then  one  or  two  bright  exceptions — at  heart,  not  out- 
wardly^is  saying  very  little  ;  for  take  any  large  band  of  recog¬ 
nized  evil-doers,  and  none,  in  the  world  could  compete  in  number 
with  those  forming  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  and,  however  bad  their 
priDciples,  some  amongst  them  would  be  found  with  claims  on 
oor  comjpssion  from  their  very  helplessness  and  the  impossibility 
of  diseotangling  themselves  from  the  web  so  closely  and  surely 
woven  around  them. 


T,  .  .1  •  .  .  .  .  .11  .VI  ii .  ,  any  longer  under  the  same  roof  with  her.  But  sud- 

But  even  thia  is  nothing  to  a  terrible  cri«  in  the  third  ^  Catastrophe  takes  place ;  for  it  is  found  out  that 

volume  from  which  we  gather  incidental^  that  marria^^  Lady  Trevennis  is  a  bigmniBt.  WhUe  a  school-girl  in 


does  not  in  France  invalidate  a  prae -nuptial  testament : 

It  was  now,  however,  that  the  Marquis  felt  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
nuking  his  will.  With  a  young  wife  and  the  hope  of  being  some 
day  blessed  with  an  heir,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  see  to  it  at 
once,  or  be  contented  to  leave  things  as  they  were,  and  leave  his 
widow,  and*perhaps  children,  to  be  defrauded.  So  it  was  that 
whenever  the  subject  of  wills  was  mooted  there  was  a  restlessness 
and  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  that  caused  him  great  annoyance. 

What  the  it  here  refers  to  we  cannot  tell,  and  we  arc, 
upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  think  that  the  sense  becomes 
more  perceptible  if  the  commas  are  omitted. 


France,  she  had  married  one  Vaudrien,  a  fascinating 
music- master,  had  lived  with  him  secretly  for  a  few 
weeks,  had  tired  of  him,  and  returned  to  England  to 
her  friends  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Attracted 
by  her  fascinations  and  beauty.  Sir  John  Trevennis 
then  married  her,  but  soon  left  her  almost  to 
herself  and  society,  after  she  had  confessed  that  she 
had  married  him  for  money  and  position  only.  In 
the  meantime,  her  first  husband,  hearing  of  her  lucky 
marriage,  obliges  her  to  pay  him  enormous  sums  time 


Liberavimtis  animam.  It  is  a  painful  duty  to  denounce  after  time  to  avoid  exposure.  At  length  she  denonuces 
a  lady  who  is  so  ambitious  as  to  attempt  a  three- volumed  him  as  a  conspirator  to  the  French  Government,  and 
novel  before  she  has  mastered  her  mother- tongue.  And  Vaudrien  is  condemned  to  death  ;  but,  before  his  exe- 


novel  before  she  has  mastered  her  mother-tongue.  And 
▼e  are  willing,  indeed  glad,  to  admit  that  ‘  Madame  la 
l^rquise,’  is  a  pretty,  simple,  innocent  little  story,  the 
absolute  purity  and.gentleness  of  which  betrays  a  femi- 
*nne  hand.  Nor  are  certain  parts  of  it,  or  certain  cha- 
rnct^  in  it,  at  all  devoid  of  interest.  Moses  is  a  most 
original  in  his  way  as  Diogenes  in 


cution,  writes  to  inform  Sir  John  Trevennis  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Sir  John  at  once  gets  rid  of  his  wife, 
especially  as  he  finds  that  she  has  foisted  upon  him  a 
child  not  his  own.  Mr  Harry  Disney’s  love,  however, 
for  the’ fair  profligate  only  seems  to  increase ;  he  marries 
her,  and  they  go  abroad.  She  is  not  long  contented 


been  a  perfect  gentleman.  But,  at  the  same  time,  Harry  Disney  to  return  to  her.  He  flies  to  her,  forgives 
suggest  that  a  novelist  who  writes  to  exalt  her,  calls  her  his  own  darling,  and  discovers  that  she 
road  Church  doctrines  ought  to  refrain  from  unworthy  is  unfortunately  dying.  She  has  luckily,  however,  been 
Church  priests  have  not,  “as  a  rule,”  converted  by  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  and  has  become 
wrii  ^"^‘utures  and  freckled  faces  ;  ”  and  a  lady  who  serious  and  pious.  Alter  some  little  trouble  she  converts 

aniR  ’  quaint  English  as  that  in  ‘  Madame  la  Mar-  her  husband,  and  dies  soon  afterwards  in  his  anus, 
she  ^  herself  open  to  an  uncourteous  retort  when  Harry  Disney  then  kills  Lord  Edgeware,  suffers  three 

is  ft  Roman  Catholics  of  “  imagining  that  Latin  years’  imprisonment,  and  finally  enters  a  monastery, 

favourite  language  of  the  Almighty.”  With  all  Thus  ends  this  delectable  story,  which  may,  however, 
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find  some  readers  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  book 
is  certainly  not  improving  or  innocent,  bnt  we  cannot 
deny  that  it  is  occasionally  amusing,  and  that  it  may 
recall  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  foibles 
and  vices  of  modem  society. 

King^  **hy  the  Grace  of  God.**  An  Historical  Romance.  Bjr 
Julius  RoUenberg.  London:  Bentley. 

Mr  Rodenberg  has  evidently  taken  great  pains  to 
produce  a  good  historical  romance,  and  has  chosen  for 
it  an  excellent  theme,  but  he  has,  unfortunately,  fallen 
far  short  of  his  aim.  This  is  not  from  want  of  know¬ 
ledge  of  history,  or  even  of  minute  historical  details, 
but  because  he  is  without  the  power  of  inventing  a  story 
or  depicting  character.  He  has  no  dramatic  force,  and 
gives  no  life  to  the  great  men  with  whose  names  his 
pages  are  filled.  He  writes  with  the  object  of  setting 
Cromwell  before  ns,  **  the  spirit  of  Freedom  still  lacking 
embodiment  but,  if  so,  it  must  still  lack  it  until  a 
greater  artist  appears  to  present  it  to  us.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  plot  being  poor,  and  the  characters  mostly  con¬ 
ventional  puppets,  we  must  give  Mr  Rodenberg  some 
praise,  as  he  has  tried,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  paint  to 
us  the  manners  and  thoughts  of  the  people  in  a  stir¬ 
ring  time  of  our  history ;  and  we  must  not  think  too 
much  how  far  he  lags  behind  his  great  master,  **  the 
creator  of  the  historical  novel.”  His  account  of  the  Jews 
is  full  of  interest. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

XHDUfO  KIT  17. 

*AAte*Nicene  Christian  Library:  Tranalations  of  the  Writinga  of  the 
Father!  down  to  a.d.  325.^  Edited  by  the  Key.  Alexander  Roberts, 
D.D.,  and  James  Donaldson,  LL.D.  Voi.  XIX.  'The  Seyen  Books 
of  Arnobius  Adycrsns  Gentes.'  (8yo,  pp.  xix,  38A,  lOs.  6d.)  VoL  XX. 
'The  Writings  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  Dionysius  of  Alexandria, 
and  Archelaus ; '  also  *  SyrUo  Documents  attributed  to  the  First 
Three  Centuries.*  (8yo,  pp.  yi,  429,  168,  10s.  6d.)  Edinburgh :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

Beamont,  William.— *  To  Sinai  and  Syene  and  Back  in  1860  and  1861.* 
(8y(K  pp.  332,  7a)  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Byrne,  Janet.— ‘Scraps  of  Knowleoge.*  With  numerous  IllastrationB. 

(Small  4to,^.  192,  Is.  6d.)  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

•*  Coming  Race,  Tne.*  (Oown  8to,  pp.  292, 10a  6d.)  Blackwood. 

*Craik,  Georgiana  M.— ‘  Hero  Treyelyan.*  A  Tale.  (Crown  8yo,  pp.  239, 
275,  21s.)  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Davies.  A ugustus  Morse.— '  The  Meteoric  Theoiyof  Saturn’s  Rings,  oon« 
sidered  with  Reference  to  the  Solar  Motion  in  Space ;  also  a  Paper  on 
the  Meteoric  Theory  of  the  Sun.*  (8vo,  pp.  xl,  50,  and  19  plates.) 
Longmana 

♦Fronde,  James  Anthony.— 'Short  Studies  of  Great  Subjects.*  Second 
Seriea  (8yo.  pp.  487, 12a)  Longmans. 

Oleig,  LleuL  *(>>10001  C.  E.  8. — ‘  The  Old  Colonel  and  the  Old  Corps ; 
with  a  View  of  Military  Estates.*  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vUl,  384,  8e.) 
Chapman  and  Hall. 

*  Home  at  Heatherbrae,  The.*  A  Tale.  By  the  Author  of  *  Everley.* 

(Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  349.)  Longmans. 

•'James  Gordon's  Wife.*  In  Three  Volumea  (Oown  8to,  pp.  318,  326, 
352,  81a  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

•Leland,  Charles  G.—' The  BreitmannBaUads.*  Complete  Edition?  (12mo, 
pp.  xxvUl,  291,  6s.)  TrUbner. 

Lockhart,  J.  G. — 'The  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.*  Abridged  from 
the  larger  Work.  With  a  l*reface  by  James  R.  Hope  Scott,  Q.C. 
(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xx  JW7,  6s.)  A.  and  C.  Black. 

♦Lumpy,  Rey.  Joseph  Rawson,  Edited  by.— *  I’olychronicon  Ranulphi 
Hiffden,  Monacni  Cestrensis;  together  with  the  English  Translations 
of  John  Trevisa,  and  of  an  Unknown  M’riter  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
^*7.’  Voi.  III.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Matter  ol  the 
Rolla  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  xlly,  479, 10s.)  I.ongmans. 

♦Markham,  Clement  R  — ‘  A  Memoir  on  the  Indian  Surveys.*  Printed  by 
Order  of  Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council. 
(Imperial  8yo,  pp.  xxy,  303.)  Allen . 

♦M’Coiry,  J.  Stewart,  D.D.— 'The  Monks  of  Iona ;  in  Reply  to  “  Iona ”  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  with  a  Review  of  “  The  Catnedral  and  Abbey 
Church  of  Iona,’'  by  the  Bishop  of  Argyll.*  (8vo,  pp.  xi,  188.)  R. 
Washboume. 

*  Rectangular  Review,  The :  a  Quarterly  Communication  on  Philosophy, 

Freemasonry,  Archeology,  Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  1871.*  (8vo, 
„PP-  632.)  14  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

♦Kollwyn,  J.  A.  S.-' Astronomy  Simplified  for  General  Reading,  with 
numerous  New  Explanatious  and  Discoveries  in  Spectrum  Analysis, 
etc.  etc.’  (8yo,  pp.  xx,  402.)  Tegg. 

'Speigh^  Alexanna. — ‘The  Lock  of  Hair:  its  History,  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Natural  and  Artistic ;  with  the  Art  of  Working  in  Hair.’ 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Designs.  (8vo,  pp.  122.)  20  Spencer  Street, 
Goswell  Road.  x  #  t'  /  i- 

*  Technical  Educator,  The :  an  Encyolopiedla  of  Technical  Education.* 

Volume  I.  (4to,  pp.  Iv,  419,  6s.)  Cassell.  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 

[♦  These  books  are  reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Mr  Hope  8cott  has  done  very  wisely  in  editing,  in  a 
cheap  and  handsonae  volume,  Lockhart's  shorter  Life  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  This  memoir  tells  quite  as  much  about 
Scott's  history  as  most  readers  will  care,  or  at  any  rate 
have  time,  to  learn,  and  it  forms  a  very  lively  and 
complete  narrative.  Mr  Scott’s  prefatory  letter  to  Mr 
Gladstone  furnishes  an  interesting  evidence  of  the  Premier’s 
versatility  of  taste  and  occupation.  In  the  autumn  of 
1868,  while  he  was  preparing  for  his  campaign  against  the 
Irish  Church,  he  wrote  thus  to  Mr  Scott :  “  With  great 
delight,  and  under  fascination,  I  have  been  upon  a  regular 
perusal  of  Lockhart’s  ‘  Life  of  Scott.*  I  am  already  reflect- 


iime  w  wriMj  auuuu  tuo  xjiio  ccoit ;  i  snould  ffreatlv 
like  to  see  published  an  abbreviation  of  it.*’  Thinking  that 
if  Mr  Gladstone  was  not  acquainted  with  Lockhart’s  own 
abbreviation  many  others  might  bo  in  like  ignorance  Mr 
Scott  has  produced  this  work  ;  and  many  will  thank  him 
for  it. 

The  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Beamont’s  To  Sinai  and  Syene  and  Baclcy  which  first 
appeared  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  is  evidence  of  its  finding 
favour  with  many  readers.  It  is  a  well- written  narrative  of  a 
cultivated  traveller’s  observations  and  adventures  in  regions 
sacred  to  the  Biblical  reader,  and  of  great  interest  to 
classical  students.  It  does  not  tell  much  that  is  new,  but 
all  is  told  pleasantly. 

Colonel  Gleig’s  Old  Colonel  and  the  Old  Corps  is  a 
gossiping  contribution  to  the  problem  of  army  reform. 
His  suggestions  may  be  good,  but  the  patience  of  the 
reader  will  be  sorely  taxed  in  attempting  to  separate  them 
from  the  profusion  of  irrelevant  and  inconsequential 
matter  with  which  the  volume  is  chiefly  filled. 

In  a  thin  volume  on  Meteoric  Theories^  furnished  with 
elaborate  plates,  Lieut.  Davies  undertakes  to  prove  that 
the  rings  of  Saturn  are  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
meteoric  satellites  gradually  attracted  towards  the  planet 
in  its  passage  through  space.  That  the  planets  bey  ond 
Saturn  have  similar  rings,  though  too  remote  for  us  to 
discern  them,  he  thinks  likely  ;  his  theory  being  that  the 
tendency  to  form  these  rings  is  increas^  by  the  slow 
travelling  of  the  planets  and  their  great  distance  from  the 
sun,  which  would  thus  exert  only  a  feeble  force  of 
attraction  on  the  meteors  floating  along  their  path.  He 
is  of  opinion,  however,  that  even  the  earth  has  many 
minute  meteoric  satellites,  which  may  now,  or  may  here¬ 
after,  form  one  or  more  revolving  rings.  His  volume  also 
contains  a  short  paper  on  the  meteoric  theory  of  the  sun. 

Messrs  Cassell’s  Technical  Educator,  of  which  the  first 
half-year’s  weekly  numbers  are  now  published  in  a  first 
volume,  is  a  very  useful  work,  well  planned  and  well  exe¬ 
cuted.  The  volume  contains  a  series  of  articles  on  technical 
drawing,  practical  geometry,  perspective  and  projection, 
colour  and  design,  applied  mechanics,  building  cons^ction 
and  civil  engineering,  fortifications  and  weapons  of  war, 
chemistry,  drainage  and  irrigation,  the  steam-engine,  the 
electric  telegraph  and  optical  instruments,  and  much  else 
of  the  same  varied  sort.  Several  chapters  are  on  sniinal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  products  used  in  trade.  There  is  a 
consecutive  account  of  the  progress  of  technical  education 
on  the  Continent,  which  should  warn  English  workmen  of 
the  risks  they  run  by  neglect  of  like  studies ;  and  there 
are  memoirs  of  notable  inventions  and  inventors,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  various  seats  of  industry — Birmingham,  Shef¬ 
field,  Liege,  Manchester,  Rouen,  and  Glasgow  being  among 
the  towns  referred  to  under  the  latter  head.  The  work  is 
profusely  illustrated  and  well  printed.  ^  .  v  v  f 

Miss  Byrne’s  Scraps  of  Knowledge  is  a  reading-book  or 
children,  which  has  been  judiciously  compiled  and  is  well 
illustrated.  In  a  series  of  very  short  chapters  a  grea 
variety  of  information  is  given  very  pleasantly.  The 
three  treat  of  sugar,  cotton,  butter  and  cheese ;  t  e 
three  of  camels,  trees,  and  toads ;  and  between  i8 
and  last  there  are  some  fifty  or  more  little  ‘  scraps 
knowledge  ’*  about  all  sorts  of  matters.  , 

The  first  four  quarterly  numbers  of  The  Bee  ang 
Review  are  now  published  in  a  thick  volume. 
special  organ  of  freemasonry,  this  journal  has  an 
for  many  readers  ;  but  its  contents  hardly  come  up 
promise  of  philosophy,  science,  and  the  fine 
appears  on  the  title-page. 

We  have  received  the  following;  yeinon- 

Sir, — A  fortnight  ago  I  sent  you  a  ™  ,4f:cUni  io  tb8 

strance  against  what  appeared  to  me  an  uniai  in*® 

Examiner  of  my  little  book  of  ‘  Nursery  Ruym  ,  j  tsken  no 
French.’  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  ii  J  bsr* 

notice  of  my  letter,  but  I  am  surprised  tna  y  ggtardsj* 
published  such  a  sarcastic  reply  as  8arca8®P“*^i 

Arowjiwer,  publishing  the  letter  .  jn-icfitici*®®! 

ports  to  answer.  On  looking  again  at  tbe  o  g  ^  tbe 

my  work  in  the  Examiner  of  April  29,  I  find  that  b 
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♦oral  interpretation,  in  my  former  note,  to  my  critic’s  somewhat 
Imbiiniou.  pTiraM,  certainlj  the  iuterpreUtion  most  con- 

•  tpnt  with  the  troth,  for  whereas  the  old  English  nursery  rhymes 
there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three 
*f*inv  French  rhymes  at  the  most  which  are  not  in  accordance 

'th  the  strictest  roles  of  French  versification,  and  for  these 
TiliDle  apology  is  made  in  my  preface.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
rhvmes  are  “  lame  ”  appears  to  me  no  more  generally  true 
JhJn  that  the  “translations”  generally  are  “very  free.” 

I  trust  to  your  justice  for  the  insertion  of  this  note  in  the 
Fxaminer.  As  you  hare  twice  disparaged  a  work  of  apparently 
trifling  but  really  of  considerable  difficulty,  you  cannot  fairly 
refuse  to  let  me  be  heard  once  in  its  defence. 

Iam,d;c.,  John  Robebts. 

We  can  assure  Mr  Roberts  that  there  was  no  intentional 
slight  in  our  omission  to  print  his  former  letter,  and  that, 
if  we  misjudge  his  book,  we  do  so  without  dishonesty 

or  bias. 

Ukivebsitt  College,  London. — At  a  session  of  Council,  on 
Saturday  last,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Belper,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair  MrE.J.Poynter,  A.R.  A.,  was  appointed  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  in  the  College.  The  buildings,  forming  part  of  the 
north  wing,  which  have  been  designed  for  the  Fine  Art  School 
are  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  intended  to  open  the  classes  for 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  at  the  beginning  of  the  College 
session  in  October  next.  The  late  Mr  Felix  Slade  has  established 
at  the  College  six  scholarships  for  proficiency  in  those  branches 
of  art,  each  of  the  value  of  50/.  per  annum,  tenable  for  three 
years,  and  which  may  be  held  by  ladies. 

The  Yictobia  Institute  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  eight 
o’clock  on  Mond^  next,  at  the  Society  of  Arts’  Rooms,  in  John 
Street,  Adelphi.  Dr  Irons  will  deliver  the  address. 

Oh  Monday  next  a  discussion  will  be  opened  at  the  Social 
Science  Association,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  at  eight  p.m.,  by  Q.  W. 
Hastings,  Esq.,  “On  the  Public  Prosecutors  Bill.” 

THE  EXAMINER. 

fPHE  EXAMINER  now  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “  The  main  objects  of  The 
Examiner  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist 
*n  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqur, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im- 
IMrtant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-l^ing  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  ihe 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia* 
tion.  _____ 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
i^y  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office, 
No.  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  3e.  9d. 
a  quarter. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

of  health,  a  lecture 

ELIZA  II  Lecture  Society,  February  19, 1871.  By 

^^eferenceto  thJvh  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 

P  . ,  ^  ^y®*ca^  Education  of  Girls.’ 

Strid^^*^  Office  of  “THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street* 


NEW  WORKS. 


MAX  MULLER’S  LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE 

?l  I'-^NQUAGE.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  (being  the  Sixth), 
thoroughly  revised,  x  vols..  crown  8vo,  price  IGs.  '  “  ^ 

MAX  MULLER’S  CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORK" 

SHOP.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  £2. 

.  72^*- 1*  on  the  Soienoe  of  Religion,  and  on  Mytho¬ 

logy,  Traditions,  and  Customs,  Second  Edition,  price  24s. 

voL  III.  Essays  on  Literature,  Biography,  and  Antiquities,  price 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS :  a  Colleotion 

of  pattered  ESSAYS.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  P.R.8. 
With  ^ven  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood  by  £.  Mroymper.  Crown 
8vo,  prioe  128.  6d. 

JOHN  JERNINGHAM’S  JOURNAL.  In  1  vol., 

leap.  8 VO.  [Nearly  ready. 

HISTORICAL  VIEW  of  LITERATURE  and  ART 

in  GREAT  BRITAIN,  from  ihe  Aooession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
to  the  j^ign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  J.  MURRAY  GRAHAM,  M.A. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  price  14s.  [On  Monday  next. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  Second 

Series.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.,  Ute  FeUow  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  prioe  12s.  cloth. 

HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

tbe  Spanish  Armada.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY 
Cabinet  Edition,  in  12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price 

£3128. 

HISTORY  of  the  LAND  TENURES  and  LAND- 

CLASSES  of  IRELAND:  with  an  Account  of  the  various  Secret 
Agrarian  Confederacies.  By  GEORGE  SIGERSON,  M.D.  Post 
8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

The  CANADIAN  DOMINION.  By  CHARLES 

MARSHALL.  With  Six  Fall-page  Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  price  128.  6d. 

MEMOIR  of  DANIEL  MACLISE,  R.A.  By  W. 

JUSTIN  O’DRISCOLL,  M.R. I.  A.,  with  some  Woodcuts  of  Unpub¬ 
lished  Sketches  drawn  by  Maclise  in  Letters  to  Friends.  Post  8vo, 
prioe  7s.  6d. 

FUNDAMENTALS ;  or,  Bases  of  Belief  concerning 

Man  and  God;  a  Handbook  of  Mental,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  T.  GRIFFITH,  M.A.,  lYebendary  of  St 
Paul’s.  1  voL,  8vo.  [On  Saturday  next. 

ALROY  and  IXION.  By  the  Right  Hon.  BENJAMIN 

DISRAELI,  M.  P.  Cabinet  Edition,  in  crown  8vo.  The  Two  Works 
complete  in  a  single  volume,  prioe  6s.  [On  the  3l8t  instant. 

WHYTE  MELVILLE’S  QUEEN’S  MARIES,  and 

GOOD  for  NOTHING,  in  the  Modern  Novelist’s  Library.  Each 
Work  complete  in  a  single  Volume,  crown  8vo,  prioe  8s.  sewed,  or 
2i.  (W.  clots. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  EUPHUISM;  an  attempt  to 

illustrate  certain  passages  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays  by  reference  to  the 
‘  Euphues  ’  of  hb  contemporary  Lyly.  By  W.  L.  RUSHTON,  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  Barrtster-at  Law.  Post  8vo,  price  3s. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS ;  a  Series 

of  Familiar  Essays  on  Soientiflo  Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  Ac. 
By  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S.  Crown  8 VO.,  price 
7s.  6d.  [On  June  1. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE;  a  Series  of  detached  Essays,  Lectures,  and  Reviews.  By 
JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo,  prioe  lls. 

The  ORIGIN  of  CIVILISATION  and  the  Primitive 

Condition  of  Man;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages.  By 
Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  with  25 
Woodcuts.  8vo,  prioe  166. 

TODD  and  BOWMAN’S  PHYSIOLOGICAL 

ANATOMY  and  PHYSIOLOGY  of  MAN.  Being  the  Second  Part 
of  the  New  Edition  of  VoL  I.  by  LIONEL  8.  BEALE,  M.B..F.R.S. ; 
and  oomprisi^  Chapters  on  Tissue,  Fibrous  Tissue,  Cartilage,  Bone, 
and  Adipose  Tissue ;  with  50  Woodcuts  and  8  Coloured  Plates.  8vo, 
price  78.  6d. 

ON  the  MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  By  ARTHUR  SCOTT  DONKIN,  M.D.. 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Durham  University.  i  vol., 
crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

A  SYSTEM  of  SURGERY,  in  Treatises  hy  Various 

Authors.  Edited  by  T.  HOLMES,  M.  A.,  Ac.,  Surgeon  and  Lwturer 
on  Surgery,  St  George  Is  HospitaL  Vol.  V.  completing  the  Second 
Edition,  and  comprising— 

Diseases  of  the  Genital  Organs ; 

Diseases  of  the  Breast,  Thyroid  Gland,  and  Skin  ; 

Operative  Surgery;  „  -a 

Appendix  of  Misoellaneous  Snbjet^ ; 

Alphabetical  Index  to  the  whole  Work ; 

List  of  Authors.  .x  <-1  i 

Svo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  One  Guinea. 

London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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LAND  TENURE  REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


TyrOURNINa-Mesare  JAY  h»« 

experienced  Dressmakeni  .ttave 

who  act  aa  Travellers,  m  that^n^Jii 
immediate  Monming  b^in/r  re<iiiiivi<i^»  event  of 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  ether 

to  part  Jf  the  WiikcSoS*,S?1m rfffiS**' 

street*  i^St 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  Ui^it  ..  v 
llsh  the  foUowing  epitome  of  thtlr^hS^jJJfof*** 

dressmaking. 

MeWnf  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  h  **: 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crane*  or  * 

I' ancy  Trimmings,  from . ^  - 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt ‘iiito  *  ® 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  dlttoi'ditto  *. .  I  S 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpa^  ®  ® 

Jt  OCiCCv  •  A 

Moun^ng^  ditto,  ditto,  with”Bl‘ack’*siik  ^  * 

^itto;‘dittorwithoia*p(;K‘.*!;;:;  I S 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  i  i 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . ?  * 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining’ .  s  « 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . ?  • 

Sleeve  Lining  . . i  ? 

Silk  Facing  . J  ,9, 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Ending  ..*.*!! .  0  ft* 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . '  »  . 

Making  Garibaldi  .  n  « 

Making  Low  Bodice . 0  o 

Sundries  . j  ^ 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings 'ext^ 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNINO 
WARKHOD8B, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


London  intern  ational 

exhibition  of  1871. 

The  GENERAL  PUBLIC  arc  admitted 
EVERY  WEEK-DAY  EXCEPT  WEDNES¬ 
DAY.  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 
SHILLING.  On  WEDNESDAYS  the  usual 
price  is  HALF-A-CROWN. 

There  are  Five  Entrances,  one  by  the  Royal 
Entrance  of  the  Albert  Hall,  two  in  Exhibition, 
and  two  in  Prince  Albert  road. 


O  C3- -A.  3^  E - 

I.  To  remove  all  Legal  and  Fiscal  Impediments 
to  the  Transfer  of  Land. 

II.  To  secure  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Primo¬ 
geniture. 

HI.  To  restrict  within  the  narrowest  Umits  the 
power  of  Tying  up  Land. 

IV.  To  olidm,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  the 
Interception  by  Taxation  of  the  Future  Unearned 
Increase  of  the  Rent  of  Land  (so  far  as  the  same 
can  be  ascertained),  or  a  great  part  of  that  in¬ 
crease,  which  is  continually  taking  place,  without 
any  effort  or  outlay  by  the  proprietors,  merely 
through  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth; 
reserving  to  owners  the  option  of  relinquishing 
their  property  to  the  State  at  the  market  value 
which  it  may  have  acquired  at  the  time  when  this 
principle  may  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature. 

V.  To  promote  a  policy  of  Encouragement  to 
Co-operative  Agriculture,  through  the  purchase 
by  the  State,  from  time  to  time,  of  Estates  which 
are  in  the  market,  and  the  Letting  of  them,  under 
proper  regulations,  to  such  Co-operative  Associa¬ 
tions,  as  afford  sufficient  evidence  of  spontaneity 
and  promise  of  efficiency. 

VI.  To  promote  the  Acquisition  of  Land  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  be  let  to  Small  Cultivators,  on 
conditions,  which,  while  providing  fbr  the  proper 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

Visitors  are  requested  to  come  provided  with 
change. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION. 

The  THREE  GUINEA  SEASON  TICKET 
admits—  „  .  . 

1.  To  a  Free  Arena  or  Balcony  Seat  for  all 
Concerts  given  In  the  daytime,  at  the  cost  of  lier 
Majest  y 's  Commi  ssioners. 

2.  To  tlie  Exliibition  Galleries  two  boars  before 
the  public  are  admitted. 

3.  To  all  the  Flower  Shows  and  Promenades  in 
the  Horticultural  Gardens. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION,  1871. 
MONTHLY  TICKETS. 

On  and  after  the  Ist  JUNE  NEXT,  for  the 
especial  convenience  of  visitors  from  the  Country, 
MONTHLY  TICKETS  having  all  the  advantages 
of  SEASON  TICKETS,  will  be  Issued  at  One 
Guinea  each,  dating  from  the  day  of  issue,  to  be 
had  at  the  Chief  Office,  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  of 
all  the  nrual  Agents. 


V  Al.  IjAUUS  W  IfUU  ViUWJJ.  VI  hXJ 

Public  Bodies,  or  Charitable  and  other  Endow¬ 
ments,  to  be  made  available  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses,  as  suitable  conditions  arise,  as  well  as  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the  Work¬ 
ing  Classes;  and  no  sucli  lands  to  be  suffered 
(unless  in  pursuance  of  the  above-mentioned  ends, 
or  for  peculiar  and  exceptional  reasons)  to  pass 
into  Private  hands. 

VIII.  All  Lands  now  Waste,  or  requiring  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  authorise  their  inclosure,  to 
be  retained  for  National  Uses:  Compensation 
being  made  for  ManoritU  rights  and  rights  of 
Common. 

IX.  That  while  it  is  expedient  to  bring  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  Waste  Lands  under  Culti¬ 
vation  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  articles,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  less  fertile  portions,  especially  tliose  which  are 
within  reach  of  populous  districts,  should  be  re- 
taind  in  a  state  of  wild  natural  beauty,  for  the 
general  enjoyment  of  the  community,  and  en¬ 
couragement  in  all  classes  of  healthful  run'll 
tastes,  and  of  the  higher  order  of  pleasures ;  also, 
in  order  to  leave  to  future  generations  the  decision 
of  their  ultimate  uses. 

X.  To  obtain  for  the  State  the  power  to  take 
possession  (with  a  view  to  their  preservation)  of 
all  Natural  Objects  or  Artificial  Constructions 
attached  to  the  soil  which  are  of  historical,  scien¬ 
tific,  or  artistic  interest,  together  witli  so  much  of 
the  surrounding  land  as  may  be  thought  neces¬ 
sary  ;  the  owners  being  compensated  for  the  value 
of  the  land  so  taken. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL.  Chairman. 

PETER  ALFRED  TAYLOR,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
TH08.  A,  COW  PER,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Land  Tenure  Reform  Association, 

9  Buckingham  street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION  of  1871. 

The  Exhibition  is  Open  as  early  as  8  a.m.  to 
SEASON-TICKET  HOLDERS,  or  to  the  General 
Public  who  pay  Twice  the  Charge  of  the  day. 
The  OnW  Admission  for  the  Early  Hour  is  by  the 
Lower  Entrance  in  Exhibition  road. 


OSLER’S  crystal  glass 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Booms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


London  international 

EXHIBITION. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL 
OBJECTS : 

I.  Architecture,  Engraving,  Photography,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Water-Colour  Pictures  are  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  Upper  Gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

2,  Educations  ApparMus  and  Appliances  and 
the  International  Collection  of  Toys  and  Games, 
are  exhibited  in  the  Two  Small  Theatres  on  the 
Balcony  Floor  of  the  Albert  Hail. 

3.  Woollen  and  W'orsted  Manufactures  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  South  rooms  on  the  First  and 
Second  Floors  of  the  Albert  Hall. 

4.  The  I’ottery  and  Foreign  lectures  arc  in  the 
new  Exhibition  Galleries,  facing  the  Albert  road. 

5.  The  Machinery  in  Motion,  the  Scientific  In¬ 
ventions,  sid  the  British  Pictures  are  in  tlie  new 
Exhibition  Galleries,  facing  the  Albert  road. 


THE  COOLEST,  LIGHTEST,  AND  M»8T 

COMFORTABLE  HATS  are  those  made  oa 
ELLW'OOD’S  NEW  PATENT  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE,  obtainable  in  every  variety  at 

BRIGGS  &  CO., 

Comer  of  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  ttd 
LEADEN  HALL  STREET. 


TTiRENCH  GALLERY,  120  Pall- 

Jj  mall.  — The  EIGHTEENTH  ANNUAL 
£XHI  BITION  of  PICTURES,  the  contributions 
of  artists  of  the  French  and  Flemish  Schools,  is 
NOW  OPEN.  Admission,  la  Catalogues,  6d. 


IJREIDENBACH’S  new  scents, 
L>  28. 6d. 

LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
II IGH LANDS.  “  QUEST ”  (quit* 
and  registered)  MACASSARINB,  Italy- 
dor,  Ouonto.  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street 


MUSICAL  GYMNASTICS 

FOR 

LADIES. 

35  BRUTON  STREET,  BERKELEY  SQUARE. 


LALMA  TADEMA’S  Picture  of 

•  “The  VINTAGE  FESTIVAL, 
ANCIENT  ROME,”  is  NOW  ON  VIEW  at 
PILGERAM  and  LBFEVRK’S  GALLERY, 
No.  lA  King  street,  St  James's.  Admission,  One 
BhilUng. 


HAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

SMITH’S  MOTION. 


X  MR  W.  II  _ 

The  RATEPAYERS  of  the  Metropolis  and  the 
CONSUMERS  of  COAL  in  London  and 
the  adjacent  districts 

are  respectfully  requested  to  COMMUNICATE 
with  their  Representatives  and  other  Members  of 
Parliament,  in  support  of  Mr  W.  H.  Smith’s 
Motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
appropriation  by  the  Crown  of  land  reclaimed 
from  the  river  in  the  formation  of  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

All  persons  residing  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  are  taxed  towards  effecting  the  Embank¬ 
ment  by  a  duty  of  9d.  a  ton  on  coal. 

Every  inhabitant  in  London  is  ooncoraed  in  the 
matter  as  intimately  associated  with  the  question 
of  “  Open  Spaces,”  so  indispensable  to  the  health, 
recreation,  and  morality  of  the  people,  while 
every  resident  in  the  Provinces  has  also  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  question,  as  affecting  the  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 

Immediate  action  should  be  taken. 


TTTHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LBm 

\  V  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  W 
Medical  ilen  to  be  the  most  effective 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA. 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  eire<»St  • 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  rouiww 
body,  wliile  the  requisite  resisting  ^wer  is 
by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
fitting  witli  so  much  ease  and 
cannot  be  detect^,  and  may  be  wornduriM®^' 

circularmaybehad  andthexraa 

-  fit)  forward^ 


QOCIETY  of  FRENCH  ARTISTS. 

O— The  EXHIBITION  is  NOW  OPEN  dally 
from  Ten  to  Five,  at  the  Gallery,  168  New  Bond 
Btreet.  Admission,  Is. 

ARTHUR  A.  HUTTON,  Sec. 


A  descriptive 
(which  cannot  fail  to 
circumference  of  the  body  two  inohe*  Deiow 
hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufactuw,  _ 
JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLI, 
LONDON.  ^  ^  ^ 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs,,  21a,  26a  i 

.318.  6d.  Postage  Is.  -n<i52a6d. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  6d.,  42a,  and  aaa 

Postage  Is.  8d  _  .mI  »2a  td. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  42a  and  »-«a 

Postage  la  lOd.  WHITR 

ro.t-olce  Ogej. 

-171  L  A  S  T I C  stockings.  KNK 

Jli  CAPS,  &0.— For  VARICOSE  VEIN»^  ^ 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  ^  p<HOiia 

the  LEGS,  SPRAINS.  &c.  They 
light  in  texture,  and  from  4*- 

on  like  an  ordinary 

78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  eachv,,f^f^ljKEE.  ** 
JOHN  WHITE.  MANUFAtTyKan. 

PICCADILLY.  LONDON^_^_^ 

STBONG 

(rf  jenuin*^ 


THE  ”  GRANVILLE  HOTEL,” 

Situated  on  one  of  the  most  bracing  points  of 
the  South  Eastern  Coast,  is  replete  with  the 
comforts  of  a  first-class  Hotel. 

The  Cuisine  is  perfect,  and  the  Wines  of  the 
best  vintagea 

Billiard,  Reading,  and  Ladles*  Drawing  Rooms. 

Table  d'hdte  at6.:K). 

S^ine,  Iron,  Sulphur,  Sea  Water  Plunge,  and 
Turkish  Baths  attached  to  the  Hotel,  vritu  ex¬ 
perienced  attendants. 

Boarding  arrangements  and  terms  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Manager. 

(Ramsgate  is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 


London,  May  16th,  1871 


SEASON  1871. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES*  well- 

-tx.  known  Establishment,  12  Brook  street, 
Hanover  square,  is  replete  with  all  the  NOVEL¬ 
TIES  for  Gentlemen  8  Dress.  The  Marvellous 
and  INCOMPARABLE  World-Famed  16e. 
TROUSERS  (originated  by  him) ;  maintain  their 
reputation  for  superiority  of  cut,  make,  and 
material. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES’ ONLY  ADDRESS  is 
12  BROOK  STREET.  HANOVER 
SQUARE, 

where  the  system  of  Cash  pa}rment  is  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  Guinea  WATERPROOF  OVERCOATS, 
all  colours  and  sizes,  ready  for  immediate  use. 
SPECIALITIES.— The  £3  .38.  LOCH,  MOOR, 
and  MOUNTAIN  TRAVELLING  SUITS  and 
SERVANTS’  LIVERIES. 

ESTABLISHED  THIRTY  YEARS. 


p ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W\  Established  tor  the 
exclusive  treatment  of  the  Sick  Poor  suffering 
from  Cauceroua  Disease.— This  Hospital  is  not 
endowed,  and  the  Board,  having  increased  the 
accommodation  for  the  reception  of  in-door 
iuPPORT^**^^  BPPeBl  to  the  public  for  further 

'^‘asurer— Geo.  T.  Hertalet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

^kers— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
T>.  Out-Patients’  Establishment  167 

PiocadlUy  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 

By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 
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CLARETS  ” 


t|tot.*cT  FRO^I  **  RORDKAUX, 

3d  aSd  •'IS.  per  sraHon  dut^  paid. 

npliVeVt*d  free  from  London  Ronded  are- 
iieiivtn.  honscd. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 

Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPAXY. 

Cauder.vn,  Rordeadx. 


CHRISTIAN  AND  RATHBONE, 

Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters, 

82  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 


Present  Prices  of  Lono-Cloth  Shirts  :  6  for  40s.  (a  stout  useful  shirt) ;  6  for  BOs.  (medium)  • 

6  for  638.  (beat  quality'.)  ^  * 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

SPIfV in  quality  unrivailled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
rnJJ^'Aesome  than  the  tinest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  on 

®Whoie*aIe’D^t,'^*OA  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W.  _ 


New  Patterns  in  French  and  India  Gauze  Shirtings. 


GONSUHPTiON,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  JROV. 


Wm.  Younger  &.  Co.’s 

iroiA  PALE  AND  EDOTBUEGH 
ALES 


Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices— Belvedere  road,  S.B. 


PVBE  AEBATEO  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  EUTHIN  WATERS, 


Soda.  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade.  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 


CORKS  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  Md  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square.  • 


TVTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

IM  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 


lx  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  In  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  158.  each. 
Including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stampa  or  post-office  order. — 
An^el  passage,  6-3  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.C. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder ;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each.— Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  Loudon. 


The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 

PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 


MF\TS.  •^*^*^*^*^» 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
wiebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
distinguished  by  their  name,  are  oom- 
pcllcd  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
1  j  iouhitlon  of  their  goods,  wiUi  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wigmore  'Street,  Cavendish 
Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
aad  18  Trinity  street.  London,  E.C. 


IJARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

of  tliia  celebrated  Sauce  are 
tSlSSSrlT  observe  that  each  Bottle, 

I^A^ENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

_  Elizabeth  Lasxnby. 


yOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

are  the  best 

moTiiSr  thi^  i  4  immediate  ease  and  re- 

li  palnffil  excrescences.  l»rice  Od.  and 

per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

w  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


^IHNEFORD’S  fluid  maohesi  a. 

Th*  . 


Thirty  years  have 
^  rvmedv  Magt'esia  as  the 

HKARTblW'  of  the  ^TOMACH, 

J^DIGESTIov  ^  ^  GOUT,  an^ 

delicate  aperient 

^IE8  CHii  o«Pe«aHy  adapted  for 

**0,  miLDREN,  and  INFANTS 


.  •uu  ±a  x  AX<(  I  B. 

UINNEPord  and  CO., 

iro  CHEMISTS,  * 

Of  ch?  ?,TREET.  LONDON, 

Hier  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


^  ■  \ 


SAVORY  and  MOORE'S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 

Sotent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 
ies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21s. 


!  VV  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRON- 
,  MONGER,  by  appointmentto  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE  gratis  and  post¬ 
paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  STOCK  of  Electro  Plate  and 
j  Britannia  Metal  Goods,  |  Baths  and  Toilet  Ware. 


Dish  Covers, 

Hot  Water  IMshcs, 
Stoves  and  Fenders, 
Marble  Chimney  Pi^es, 
Kitchen  Ranges, 
Lamps,  Gaseliers. 


Of  the  finest  quaUty,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 
Bottle  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORII, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


Lamps,  Gaseliers, 
Tea-trays,  Urns, 
Kettles, 

Table  Cutlety, 

Clocks  and  Candelabra. 


.  Iron  and  Brass  Bed- 

Mshes,  steads, 

Penders,  Bedding  and  Bed  Hang- 

mey  Pieces,  ings, 
iges.  Bed  Room  Cabinet  Fur- 

fliers,  niture, 

Urns,  and  Dining  RoomFumitnre. 

Chimney  A  Pier  Glasses 
y.  Turnery  Goods, 

Candelabra.  Kitchen  Utensils,  ke. 


Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  w  ea<ffi  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 
Price  la  and  2a  9d.  per  box. 

This  preparation  is  one  of  the 
benefits  which  the  science  of  modem 
ohemistiy  has  conferred  npon  mankind ;  for  during 
tile  first  twenty  years  of  the  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a 
romance ;  bnt  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this 
medicine  is  so  fhUy  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Hold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist.  • 


With  Lists  of  Ibices  and  Plans  of  the  20  large 
Show  Rooms,  at  .39  Oxford  strec't,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2, 
3,  and  4  Newman  street;  4, 6,  and 6  Perry’s  place  ^ 
and  1  Newman  yard.  The  cost  of  deliveringgcoda 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Ki^dom 
by  Railway  is  trifling.  WIL LIA  M  8.  BURTON 
wall  always  undert&e  delivery  at  a  small  fixed 
rate. 


Established  1840. 

Church  of  England 

ASSURANCE  INSTITUTION,  9  and  10 
King  street,  CheaiMide,  London. 

CAPITAiAnE MILLION. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Diseases  of  the  Skin.— No 


XX  PILLS. — Diseases  of  the  Skin.— No 
case  of  disease  of  the  skin,  be  its  nature  what  it 
may,  has  failed  to  be  benefited  when  these  patent 
remedies  have  been  properly  appUed.  In 
scrofulous  and  scorbutic  affections  they  are 
especially  serviceable.  Scurvy  and  eruptions 
which  bad  resisted  all  other  modes  of  treatment, 
and  gradually  become  worse  from  year  to  year, 
have  been  completely  cured  by  Holloway’s  cool¬ 
ing  Ointment  and  purifying  Pills,  which  root  out 
the  disease  from  tue  blood  itself,  and  leave  the 
constitution  free  from  every  morbid  taint.  In 
the  nursery  Holloway’s  Ointment  should  be  ever 
at  hand,  it  will  give  ease  in  sprains,  contusions, 
burns,  scalds,  and  infantile  eruptions,  and  may 
always  safely  be  applied  by  any  ordinary 
attendant. 


Assarances  granted  on  the  lives  of  the  general 
public. 

Very  moderate  Premiums  and  favourable 
Bonuses. 

“  Free  ”  Assurances  granted  which  can  never 
entirely  lapse  through  non-payment  of  Premium. 

C'ombinM  Assurance  ana  Investment  Policies 
issued,  uniting  all  the  facilities  and  ‘resources  of 
Savings  Banu  to  the  benefits  of  Life  Assurance. 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS.  Secretary. 

N.B.  —  Special  Grants  from  the  Proprietor’* 
Profits  awarded  to  Clergymen  and  Ministers,  and 
to  Schoolmasters  and  Simoolmistresses. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  6*,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

pEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN> 


SAUCE.— LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOBOESTERSHIBE.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce.”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges- 


Vy — The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5}  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum ;  also 
for  loimcr  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Omce  of  the  Compai^. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretam 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street,  KO. 


Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COMPANY  Estoblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fall- 
maU,  8.W.  • 

Capital,  £l,d00,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 
and  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 


LOSS  OF  HAIR,  Ac. 

Patronised  by  the  Royal  Family,  Nobility,  and 
Faculty. 

Mrs  terry  is  daily  in  attendance 
at3(H  REGENT  S T  R £  E  T,  London 
(nearly  opposite  the  PolytechnicX  The  Loss  of 
Hair  from  illness,  casual  baldness,  or  grey  hairs, 
fcc„  as  well  as  defects  in  the  skin  and  complexion, 
can  all  be  happily  remedied  by  Mrs  Terry’s  treat¬ 
ment.  Mrs  TERRY’S  INFALLIBLE  PRE¬ 
PARATION  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hair 
post  free,  48.  Her  DEPILATORY  LOTION  for 
permanently  eradicating  the  roots  of  saperfluous 
hairs,  21s.  per  bottle,  carriage  paid. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Faroels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  ;  at  2  p.m. 


From 

BrindisL 


A  L  E  X  A  N- 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 


IEveiy  Saturday  I  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  I  day,  at  2  a  m. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 

udDg 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  dd.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  May  May 

13  2n  m  And  2  a.in. 

And  every  al- 


13, 2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


And  eveiy  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


Saturday,  May/^^^’JfS 
13,2  p.m.  ^d  every 

evenr  fourth-  fourth  Toes- 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 


Invalids,  who  have  been  dieappointedln  obtain- 
It?  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPA^ 


Mr  H 
trician 


ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack 
ville  street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


And  aU  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  n^e  to  Passengera  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embwklng 
within  six  months  of  their  srrivai,  and  10  wr 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  montiis 
Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BlUlter  sfreet,  E.C.  .  _  ,  ,  . 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  Ltmdon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 
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This  day,  in  One  Volume  Octavo,  price  10s.  6d. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

TheM  excellent  and  inexpensive 

GLOVES 

src  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Bmssela. 


WILLIAM  ^y^C^OOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  4d.  per  Pair. 
l*rlce,  with  Two  Buttons,  2s.  Vd.  per  Pair. 


MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


A  Single  Pair  as  sample  hj  post  at  same  prioe. 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBOOY, 

WIOMOBE  STREET,  AND  WBLBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


FIRST-CLASS  SUBSCRIPTION. 

For  a  constant  succession  of  the  best  new  Books, 
ONE  GUINEA  PER  ANNUM. 
THE  NAMES  OF  NEW  SUBSCBIBEj^S  ABE 
ENTERED  DAILY. 

Book  Societies  supplied  on  Liberal  Terms. 
Prospectuses  postage-free  on  application. 


XTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809). 

Incorporated  bv  Roval  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 


lUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (Limited), 
NEW  OXFORD  ST^ET. 

CiTT  Office  :  4  King  street,  Cheapside. 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 

Accumulated  Funds  .  •  •  £2,838,118 

Annual  Revenue  .  ,  •  601,801 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER.  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHA8.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 
».  Du  1*1^  Grenfell,  Beq.  I  Jas.  Du  Bnisson,  Esq. 
i.  Klockmsnn,  Esq.  George  Young,  Esq. 


Now  ready,  cloth,  price  7b.  6d.,  extra  cloth 
gilt,  10s.  6d., 

CASSELL’S  BREHM’S  BOOK  of 

KJ  BIRDS.  By  T.  RYMER  JONES,  F.R.S. 
400  Engravings,  and  numerous  Coloured  Plates. 

*'  The  book  will  be  read  as  an  entertaining  and 
Instructive  work.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  are  ex- 
ceedingW  spirited.  The  coloured  birds  are  really 
works  of  art.  .  .  .  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  the  book."— Land  and  Water. 

CASSELL,  PETTEB,  and  GALPIN,  Ludgate 
hill,  London,  E.C. 


J.  8.  Morgan,  Esq.  |  Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
Baron  J.  II.  W.  De )  George  G.  NIcol,  Esq. 

Schroeder.  |  Richard  Baring,  Eso. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.8.I. 

Manager  of  Fire  Department — G.  H.  WHYTING. 
Foreign  Superintendent — G.H.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  D^rtment— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary — F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager — DAVID  SMITH. 


Fcap.  8 VO,  cloth,  price  58., 

JEANNE  D’ARC,  and  other  Poems. 
BY  ROBERT  STEGGALL. 

"  Mr  Steggall’s  verse  reminds  us,  but  not  by  a 
servile  or  even  a  pronounced  imitation,  of  Mr 
Tennyson,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  of  Mr 
Alexander  Smith." — Spectator. 

*'  Let  the  Poem  but  once  be  commenced,  and 
the  reader  of  it  is,  as  it  were,  entrapped  within  a 
magic  circle— he  needs  must  tarrv  until  the  wiza^ 
hath  had  his  will.  And  it  is  indeed  a  true  wand 
of  wizardry  the  pen  with  which  Robert  Steggall 
has  here  first  of  all  most  delicately  sketched  in, 
and  afterwards  with  vigorous  dashes  and  erratic 
strokes  of  genius  delineated  with  a  wonderful 
vigour  of  chiaroscuro,  that  tender  but  heroic 
central  figure  of  Joau  of  Arc.”— The  Sun. 

"Nous  recommandons  ce  livre  k  chacun  et  k 
tous." — Le  Courrier  de  I’Europe. 

"  Nous  ne  craignons  pas  de  presenter  le  poeme 
de  M.  Steggall  comme  le  plus  bel  hommage  qui 
ait  6td  rendu  k  Jeanne  d’Arc."—L’ Union. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
fouled,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

*•  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
kmong  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
.Division.  31st  December,  1871. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourahle  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Property  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1809  amounted  to 
£505.429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London  .  .  61  Threadneedle  stceet,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  S.W. 
Edinburgh .  .  .  .64  l*rinces  street. 


MB  FORBES  ON  THE  WAR. 

Now  ready,  in  2  vols,  8ro,  SOs., 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  WAS 

between  FRANCE  and  GERMANY  Bj 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  One  of  the  Spsdal 
CORRESPONDENTS  of  ‘THE  DAILY 
NEWS.’ 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers. 


Immediately,  in  1  voL,  large  crown  Svo, 

THE  CAHFAION  OF  1870-1. 

Reprinted  by  Permission  from  ‘THE  TIMES.' 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bn- 
lington  street. 


London:  PROVOST  and  CO.,  36  Henrietta 
street,  Corent  garden. 


Immediately  in  a  vols.,  crown  8ro, 

OHB  ADVEHIXTBES  SUBHO 
THE  WAE  OF  18701. 

dish  Ladles,  EMMA  PEARSON,  sad 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

MAY  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 
Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS.  SHAREHOLDERS.  TRUSTEES. 

Will  find  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


/^UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

—In  point  of  SECURITY,  it  is  believed 
tmtl  Queen  Policies  are  unsurpassed. 

‘  Authorised  Capital,  £2,000,000;  Subscribed 
Capital.  £1,796,000;  Capital  paid-up,  £179,800. 

CareAil  selection  of  lives  and  consequent  large 
bonuses. 

New  business  first  quinquennium  £718,385 
Do.  second  do.  1,412,466 

Queen  Insurance  buildings,  Liverpool,  and 
60  Gracechuroh  street,  London. 


By  Two  English  Ladies,  JSMMA  rfiaa 
LOUISA  MACLAUGHLIN. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur¬ 
lington  street.  _ _ 

TRUTH  OF  DOCTRINE  AND  INNOCENCY 
OF  LIFE. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3a, 

rpHE  FOUB  PEIMABJ  W 

the  NEW  JERUSALEM  8^ 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Chief  OrriCE,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Officr.No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 

Instituted  1820. 


X  TRINES  of -  „ 

by  ST  JOHN  (Rev.  xxL,  1, 2, 3, 8);  ntmeiy,  w 

ij^ctrine  concerning— 

I.  The  Lord.  Vv  Llfa’ 

II.  The  Sacred  Scriptures.  Iv. 

By  EMANUEL  SWEDENBORG- 

The  above  Treatises  present  to 

fourfold  rule  and  criterion  o!  tmtlu  of 

and  Practice,  In  wWch  the  esse^^^J^ 
Faith  and  laws  of  Holy 
simply  set  forth.  preruU  is 

on  which  the  most  0P« 

the  Church,  are  profpun^y  aniuweajj^ 
to  the  attentive  reader,  in  a  truly 
derived,  by  just  mterpreUtlon^mss  r 

Sf  God  ifself.  The  cklel 

to  state  explicitly  the  genuine  frith  oi^w  ^  ^ 
tive  Apostolic  Churcl^  Age- 

urgent  intellectual  needs  of  the  p 

Lndon.  JAMES  Sm  36 

Street,  W-L. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £967,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  ‘‘  The  Life  Assurance  Companies^  Act, 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  68.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Monev  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  £.C. 


London ;  Printed  by  Charles  W.  Retnell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  */-ounty.— 

In  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  George  Lafham,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaiu 
May  20,  1871. 


I 


